





In your wallet, 
youll know its right. 








Here's the kind of value that'll give you a nice, satisfied 
feeling. The 2-door Pinto. Or new 3-door Pinto Runabout (left) 
Both are priced low like the small imports. And they averaged 
25mpg in simulated city/suburban driving. But from there on in, 
Pinto is a lot more little car than the imports. 

Pinto is a do-it-yourself car 

There are almost 40 jobs you can easily handle. Things like 
adding transmission fluid or changing the oil and oil filter. You 
can even do a simple tune up—adijust the carburetor or replace 
spark plugs, condenser and distributor points if necessary. 


“finto~ 
Better idea for safety: Buckle up 


You can pick up a do-it-yourself manual and tool kit when 
you pick up your Pinto. And get ready to save right away 

Pinto calls for far less scheduled maintenance than VW. 
One-half as many oil changes. One-sixth as many lubes. The 
brakes are self-adjusting. So, here again you save 

Overall, Pinto is designed to last longer. It has strong, beefy 
parts like rustproof steel-alloy brake lines, And five main engine 
bearings—the leading import has only four 

Where do you go from here? To your Ford Dealer's and a 
test drive. Five minutes behind the wheel will tell you. Pinto’s right. 


PINTO Zp 
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THE MAILROOM 











FOR THE BUSINESS 
THAT HAS MAIL 





Just because your business doesn't have 
much mail is no reason your mail has to be 
underprivileged. If you're in business, your 
mail should be in business, too. And that 
means having it look as well, and be handled 
with as much dispatch as mail from a corpo- 
rate giant. 

Your business may be too small to have a 
mailroom in the full sense, but it’s not too 
small to have a Pitney Bowes Touchmatic 
Postage Meter—all the ‘‘mailroom”’ a very 
small business needs. 

Our Touchmatic Postage Meter takes the 
place of a drawerful of stamps, a record- 
keeping book, and the tongue of your an- 
noyed secretary. 

It seals your envelopes, prints the proper 
amount of postage on them, prints postage 
on a gummed tape for parcel post, even 
prints a little advertisement for you along- 
side the postage—and keeps a continuing 
record of your expenses. 
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BUT NO ROOM 





Our postage meter even helps your mail get 
where it’s going a little faster, by dating, can- 
celling and postmarking it while it prints the 
postage. That saves up to nine mail handling 
steps at the Post Office, and speeds your 
mail on its way. 

With a Pitney Bowes Touchmatic Postage 
Meter occupying a small corner of a desk, 
you don't have to be a big business to get 
the big benefits of metered mail. 

For information write Pitney Bowes, 1266 
Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 06904. Or call 
one of our 190 offices throughout the U.S. 
and Canada. 


al 
alll 


Mailing Equipment, Copiers 
Counters and Imprinters, Addresser-Printers 
Labeling and Marking Systems. 


Pitney Bowes 


POSTAGE METERS 


Introducing a crimestopper so advanced 
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Digicom is made by the Sociosystems Products Organization of GTE Sylvania, P.O. Box 188, Mountain View, Calif. 94040 








It should come as no news flash to you that there’s 
no one easy way to stop crime. 

But it may surprise you to know that a lot of the 
job is wrapped up in one man. The guy whose job it is to 
get the police to the scene fast. The police dispatcher. 

As the calls come in, he has to track down the radio 
car closest to the scene. 

And that’s just for openers. 

Because next he has to find out if it’s available. 

And then get in touch with it by radio. 

Which is exactly where our new crimestopper 
comes in. The digicom system from GTE Sylvania. 

Digicom records the availability of all radio cars 
on a TV screen down at headquarters. 

It even records their exact location. (When the 
radio patrolman touches a spot on his digimap, the 
same spot lights up on the dispatcher’s duplicate map.) 

As for the cop on patrol, with digicom in his car, he 
can actually run five license plate checks a minute di- 
rectly through the state computer file. And check up 
on suspicious characters. 

Unlike conventional radio, nobody can listen in, 
and the channels are never congested. Because digi- 
com doesn’t transmit voices. It transmits data. Elec- | 
tronically. 

Naturally, all of this means a lot to the police, who | 
need all the help they can get nowadays. | 

The cop on the spot can make faster decisions, be- 
cause he’s better informed. 

That goes for the dispatcher, too. 

But it also means something to the average citizen. 2 

Knowing which car to send where can not only 
save time, but lives. And at the very least, can just plain 
get help to a lot of people fast. 

Of course, the police can’t carry digicom around 
with them like Dick Tracy’s wrist-radio. 


Yet. GTE 
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$ usill tell you 
how $ run 
14 airline. 


Guten Tag 

pretty stewardesses of 
©) Lufthansa 

German Airlines: 


When our 747 passengers dont 
like the movie, introduce them 
to our special “quiet” section. 









lf they don't smoke, tell them 
about our special 
no-smoking section. 


We are not dummkopis. 


Che Red Garon 
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LETTERS 





Free Rock-Throwing 


Sir: When a chain store sets one price 
for its product in a ghetto area and a 
lower price in a white suburban location, 
people are properly outraged. 

When an airline charges a 25-year-old 
$200 for a flight to Europe and asks a mid- 
dle-aged citizen to pay $600, the cham- 
pions of fair play are strangely silent. 

It's ironic that the victims of this out- 
rageous discrimination do most of the 
work in our society and pay most of the 
taxes required to support the facilities 
used by these airlines. 

As long as we're too old and too poor 
to visit Europe, perhaps we should spend 
our $200 on a trip to Washington, where 
we can throw rocks at the CAB. 

BrAb SEBSTAD 
Winnetka, III. 


A Natural Sense of Time 


Sir: Gerald Clarke’s discussion on punc- 
tuality [June 28] was a delight to read. 
However, Clarke ignores one dimension 
when he implies that a time sense is un- 
natural and a product of industrial man. 
The time habits of many birds, mammals 
and even fish are known by canny hunt- 
ers and anglers, and the biological rhythms 
of man are currently under study. Some 
people may make an effort at unpunc- 
tuality, but it is unlikely that man could 

willfully break free from a sense of time. 

Rosert G, FERGUSON 

Wheatley, Ont. 
Sir: Time isn’t running a race; eternity 


has no limit; forever has no end, Funn 
how people create the weapons of their self- 
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destruction, and believe it or not, the 
clock is a weapon. Disarm time and you 
can live forever. 
CarLos RODRIGUEZ 
Calgary, Alta. 


Sir: The omission of India from “the sup- 
posedly languid Orient” was perhaps sig- 
nificant. As believers in the karmic the- 
ory of life, we can have but an academic 
interest in punctuality, for we have acons 
of time before us. So if a thing cannot 
be done today or tomorrow, it can be 
done in the next life. Hence our belief 
that if you are there before it is over, 


you are on time. For a change, | would | 
commend to the Americans the healthy 


art of keeping up with yesterday. 
R.T. SHAHANI 
Bombay 


Sir: Gerald Clarke’s Essay charges Mar- 
shal Ney with responsibility for Napoleon's 
debacle at Waterloo. Surely the blame 
should go to the dilatory and unfortunate 
Marshal Grouchy for his failure to in- 
tercept Bliicher’s Prussians, and not to 
the intrepid Ney, who on the contrary, at- 
tacked Wellington two hours ahead of 
time. 
Micuaet A. BuDNY 
New York City 


> Napoleon was annoyed with both his com- 
manders, In writing of the battle he de- 
scribed how Marshal Ney “wavered and 
lost eight hours’ and “forgot the troops 
who were not under his eve.” He also re- 





ferred to the “inexcusable inertia of Mar- | 


shal Groucliy.” 


Reply from a Pilot-Astronaut 


Sir: In your article “Moscow High, Hous- 
ton Low” [June 28], you revive the old “sci- 
entist-astronaut' vy. pilot-astronaut” issue 
in a way that is totally misleading. 

1. Brian O'Leary, whom you quote on 
the dominance of the test pilot at Hous- 
ton, left the program at an early stage of 
training, His qualifications to speak on 
NASA policy and procedures are little bet- 
ter than those of the man in the street. 

2. The ALSEP antenna on Apollo 14 
was initially aligned exactly according to 
settings supplied by Houston, Whether 
the base subsequently settled in the dirt 
or was pulled off position by one of the 
many cables attached to the station will 
never be known. In any event, to use 
that in your argument is ludicrous. 

3. The statement that we “acted like ro- 
bots,” etc., may very well have been said. 
However, if so, that is the first deroga- 
tory statement we have heard from any- 
one purporting to represent the scientific 
community, 

Epoar D. MircHe. 
Captain, U.S.N. 
NASA Astronaut 
Houston 


> Time regrets that Astronaut Mitchell 
was offended, but stands behind its report 
of the grumblings at NASA. 


It Takes Two 

Sir: Perhaps the idea of “victims in search 
of assassins” [July 5] is not such a new 
one after all, even if recently brought to 
public notice. About half a century back 
it was defined by D.H. Lawrence. In his 
novel Women in Love one of his char- 
acters says, “It takes two people to make 
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The nature of love was pursued by 
countless poets even before 
Geoffrey Chaucer reflected on it 
six hundred years ago. 

And if his “Troilus and 
Criseyda™ didn’t give him a satis- 
factory answer, it did give us the 
beauty of his search. His words, 
committed to paper, will last as 
long as man keeps following his 
elusive grail. 

Yet without paper to retell it, 
we would never hear the ancient 
poets’ songs. Or escape into a 
novelist's imagination. Or be 
touched by man’s thoughts 
reaching through the ages. 

Thanks to printers and pub- 
lishers, people in the most remote 
corners of the earth can experience 
centuries of genius. 

So when you have something 
that's worth saying, remember this: 
the only way to make it unforget- 
table is to put it in print. 


CrownZellerbach 
Printing Paper Division 
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THE ALL 
DAY CAR. 


lot of people who bought a Vega 

itis it would be a nice economical little 
car to run around town in are finding out, now 
that it's summer, that Vega is alsoa nice com- 
fortable little car to run around America in. 

Vega's incredibly comfortable foam- 
filled seats are a factor. The longer you sit, 
the more you appreciate them. 

Vega is also surprisingly roomy for a 
little car, even with vacation stuff aboard. 

The car is stable in crosswinds, flat on 
turns, and unexpectedly smooth on roads 


ckling your seat and shou! 
dea yow Gan live with 








that are somewhat less than perfect. 

Vega cruises well at turnpike speeds 
with its specially designed 140-cubic-inch 
overhead cam aluminum engine. 

As for gas mileage, we've been getting 
around 25 mpg, in our own highway tests, 
with the standard engine and transmission. 

Listen, you've got better things to do 
than sit around reading ads. 

You should get into a Vega and get 
out on the road. 


See the U.S.A. in your V.E.G.A. 








a murder: a murderer and a murderee. 
And a murderee is a man who is mur- 
derable. And a man who is murderable is 
a man who in a profound if hidden lust de- 
sires to be murdered.” 
Kavita Hosatt SYep 
Kent, Ohio 


Sir To transform a minor insight into 
“a new discipline known as ‘victimology’ 

is to do a disservice to the serious study 
of human behavior. A neologism does not 
a new discipline make. To argue that a per- 
son with ambition longs “lustfully” for in 
jury and to juxtapose that suggestion with 
a picture of Robert Kennedy and the 
title “Is the Victim Guilty?” is, in my 


short of obscene 


view, nothing 
Henry BECK 
Irvine, Calif. 
Sir: “Is the victim guilty?” Seldom, very 


seldom. When society does not have an an- 
as to why criminals are criminals, it 


swel 

tries to make the victim worthy of his in- 
jury or harm, We must do this to pre- 
serve our concept of the “just world,” 
where evil is returned for evil and good 


for good 
HELEN ANDREWS 
Erie, Pa. 


Joy-Stick Control 


Sir: Your article on the 
wheelchair [July 5] made me see red, It 
prime example of technology running wild 
As a quadriplegic, | can state that most of 
us can Operate the joy-stick control on the 
battery-powered chair pictured by means of 
slight adaptations, the most extensive of 
which would be a lever reaching from the 
control to mouth level where it can be ma 
nipulated by tongue or lips, The 
these adaptations are negligible compared 
with the $700-$900 price quoted for the 
Sight Switch, and they have the additional 
advan of allowing the rider the luxury 
of seeing where he’s going 
YVONNE DUFFY 
Pontiac, Mich 
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The Pentagon and the Press 


Sir It makes one shudder to think how 
many other top-secret documents are in 
the hands of dedicated public servants gift 
ed with prophetic hindsight such as Dan- 
ie! Ellsberg 

KOENEMANN 


Rochester 


CAROL 


Sir Daniel Ellsberg—the only real hero 
to emerge from the Viet Nam War 
ALFRED B. BIGELOW 


Washington 


when 
than 


; 
affairs 


rather 


Si It is a sorry State of 
we must look to the 
our Government for the truth 

VERNON L. WHARTON Jr. 


Lafayette, La. 


press 


freedom of the 


have } 
from 


obtain f 


Su Now that we 


how do sedom 





press, 
the press? 

Epwarb HALBERT 

Major, U.S.A. 

Parkville, Mo. 


covered 
had the 
signalman 


Sir Reporters like myself who 
Viet Nam in the 1960s 
sense of desperation a railway 
might feel as he sees a train bearing 
down on a straying child and realizes, 
too late, that the semaphore in his charge 
is not functioning. Yet there is no con- 


often 
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solation in having been on what is now 
the winning side of those crucial argu- 
ments of the "60s. There remains a bitter 
personal sense of waste and a conviction 
that the semaphores can and will break 
down again with catastrophic results. 

Matcoitm W. BRownt 

New York Times Correspondent 

for South Asia 

Rawalpindi, Pakistan 


Calling for Loudmouths 


Sir Three cheers and a couple of beeps 
for Ralph Garr (July 5]. In a sport where 
false modesty and conformity are em 
phasized as essential behavior, Garr stands 


With a few 


out as a distinct personality 

more “loudmouths” like the Roadrunner, 
baseball might just start to get the gate 
football, basketball and hockey are snatch- 
Ing up 


MICHAEL BoMBYK 
Grand Rapids 


A Link to the Other Side 


Sir In your article on the coming pro 
duction of the rock opera Jesus Christ Su- 
{July 5], you say “Some of the 


persta 


country’s Jesus revolutionists—and Billy 
Graham—have complained that the rock 
opera asks who Christ is rather than af- 
firming his divinity 

In fact, anyone who reads the Jesus 
story honestly is obliged to ask of Christ 


“Who are you? What have you sacrificed?” 
Perhaps Mr. Graham has made the ex- 
traordinary leap of faith, but to those 
for whom the gap seems yet too wide 
and who find in Superstar an important per 
sonal link to the other his criticism 
certainly does beg the question 
(Mrs.) JANE J. FUNK 
Mount Holly, NJ 


side 


Sir I had the chance to hear Jesus Christ 
Superstar recently, and I found it over- 
powering musically as well as dramatically 
and theologically 

If any question is raised, it is that of 
“what” Christ is. something each interested 
individual must answer for himself. But 
one answer is offered to that question in 
the opera. It is the too often forgotten sim 
ple and emotional humaneness of Christ 
that is strongly affirmed 

I shall certainly be one to queue up to 
opera. As for Mr. Graham, pet 
should more carefully 
productions and not Jesus Christ 


see this 
haps he 


his own 


examine 


Supe rstar 
JuptrH HOLLOWAY LOEFFKE 
Washington 
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WHITNEY-FIDALGO 
PROUDLY PRESENTS 
DELICATELY FLAVORED 
FRESH 


SAVIAR 











































REVOLUTIONARY 
NEW SEAFOOD 
CREATION 










UNDERSTANDABLY 
EXPENSIVE 















PRIME SALMON CAVIAR 
FLOWN FRESH TO YOU 
FROM SEATTLE 

TWO, FOUR OUNCE 
CONTAINERS $25.00 PREPAID 












SAV IA R 1S AVAILABLE 


JULY THROUGH JANUARY 
ONLY — AT THE PEAK OF ITS 
DELICATE FRESH FLAVOR. 

NO PRESERVATIVES ADDED 
MUST BE KEPT REFRIGERATED 
WHEN RECEIVED 













UNEXCELLED GIFT FOR THOSE 
YOU HOLD IN HIGH ESTEEM 







SEND ORDERS TO: 


WHITNEY-FIDALGO SEAFOODS, 
2360 WEST COMMODORE WAY 
BOX 99008 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 98199 
















Try telling the lady she'll 
have to start washing by hand. 


Try explaining to the lady how her electricity is needed to 
light another kindergarten. Or to run an elevator in the new 
hospital addition. 

‘“Fine,’’ she'll say. ‘‘Let's make more electricity.” 

And that's about it. As there are more and more of us _ 
to use more electricity, it’s either make more or tell the lady 
she can’t have all the electricity she wants. An unthinkable 
idea to most people. 

But there are going to be more of us. About 30 million 
more in just the next ten years, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. This means new homes by the millions. 
Hospitals. Schools. Whole new communities. 

The demand for more electricity will be further 
boosted by our growing desire to clean America’s 
house. The air, the water, our cities, our 
countryside. Each job will take lots of energy. 

And if not versatile electric energy, then what? 


These needs must be anticipated /- 
by as much as ten years to allow for the 7/7 











careful planning and construction of the 
necessary power plants and 
transmission lines. 


Our country’s ability to do the y/, 
work that needs to be done will 
depend on an adequate supply 
of electricity. There’s no time to 
waste. New generating facilities 
must be built, and built in a way 
compatible with our environment. 
We'll continue working to 
do this. But we need your 
understanding today to meet 
tomorrow’s needs. 





The people at your 
Investor-Owned Electric Light 
and Power Companies.* 


*For names of sponsoring companies, write to Power Companies, 
1345 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10019 
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ACK in 1963, before going on to our 

Tokyo and Moscow bureaus, Jerrold 
Schecter enrolled in seminars on Sino-So- 
viet Relations and Defense Policy at Har- 
vard, where he was spending a year as a 
Nieman fellow. His teacher: a brilliant 40- 
year-old professor of government from Ger- 
many named Henry Kissinger. 

Last winter Schecter started seeing Kis- 
singer again. By this time he was our White 
House correspondent and Kissinger the 
President's adviser. “I'm told Kissinger con- 
ducts National Security Council meetings 
the same way he used to run our seminars at 
Harvard,” says Schecter. “He has a wonder- 
ful way of summing up and synthesizing is- 
sues, but now he saves his own point of view 
for private talks with the President.” 

Schecter has his own private talks with 
his old professor on occasion, but he nat- 
urally had no hint in advance of Kis- 
singer's dramatic trip to China. Like the 
other correspondents in the pressroom of 
the San Clemente Inn, he could only spec- SCHECTER IN RED SQUARE 
ulate about what the President would say 
when his speech was announced. Schecter flew by helicopter to the Bur- 
bank television studio where the President spoke, and was waiting outside 
when Nixon posed briefly for photographers. The talk turned to dinner, 
and Schecter suggested a Chinese restaurant. “That's an idea,” said the Pres- 
ident. “I like Chinese food.” Instead, however, they had dinner at Perino’s, 
an Italian restaurant, where the correspondents ate at a nearby table. The fes- 
tivities finished, Schecter interviewed White House aides at San Clemente 
and then started sending a 30-page file for our cover story. 

At the same time, our bureaus filed their assessments of the startling 
news, and from Hong Kong, Bruce Nelan described the events that led to 
the apparent softening of Peking’s foreign policy. 
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Every music critic dreams of picking up a baton and conducting an or- 
chestra. For Music Critic William Bender, Tantasy became reality last 
week when he went to hear the American Wind Symphony Orchestra per- 
form on a barge anchored in the Ohio River off the sleepy Appalachian 
town of Ravenswood, W. Va. Accepting what he mistakenly perceived to 
be a tongue-in-cheek invitation from Symphony Director Robert Bou- 
dreau, Bender found himself walking the gangplank to the floating sym- 
phony and conducting a rousing rendition of Stars and Stripes Forever. 

“It was a dandy performance, if I do say so myself,” says Bender, 
whose other extracurricular achievements include writing last year’s Emmy 
Award-winning television documentary, Leopold Stokowski, “I am still 
not sure whether the good folk of Ravenswood were applauding my baton 
work or the fireworks display that accompanied it, and I don't care. A 
good hand is a good hand.” 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Keeping Secrets 


No one knew. Barring some so-far un- 
detected insight by a journalist, diplomat 
or gypsy fortune teller, Henry Kissinger’s 
excursion to Peking was a stunningly 
well-kept secret. Ironically, Kissinger’s 
coup came at a time when the Pentagon 
papers had provoked new debate over se- 
crecy in government. To many, both in 
and out of government, the documents’ 
publication proved that government se- 
curity was as leaky as a sieve, thereby en- 
dangering U.S. capability of dealing pri- 
vately with other nations. Actually, the 
Opposite conclusion could be drawn 
from the fact that the report—the work 
of more than 30 people—did not come 
to even semipublic attention for years, At 
any rate, the mission to Peking proved 
that the U.S. Government can almost al- 
ways outfox the world, and especially the 
press, when it so chooses. Clearly, secre- 
cy is still eminently possible, and so, it 
would appear, is the skillful practice of 
U.S. diplomacy. 


Report Your Local Pusher 


The Wild West bounty system that 
put a price on men’s heads and waited 
for others to collect has its modern ap- 
plications. The Tampa, Fla., Chamber 
of Commerce initiated a “Turn in a 
Pusher” program almost six months 
ago, and the response has been a combi- 
nation of Gunsmoke and James Bond. 


RUSSIAN VIEW OF PENTAGON PAPERS 
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A code name is given each caller, 
and an elaborate payoff system involving 
a clandestine rendezvous is used to re- 
ward the anonymous informant. The 
cloak-and-dagger atmosphere is appar- 
ently part of the program’s lure. Said 
the program head: “People are interested 
in that type of thing—code names, se- 
cret drops. There's a little 7 Spy in all 
of us.” 


Who Owns Boardwalk? 

While the impact of the Pentagon pa- 
pers continues to reverberate in the 
U.S., a Marxist explanation comes from 
the Soviet magazine Liferaturnaya Ga- 
zeta, In the Russian view, the secret 
study was published because three fac- 
tions of monopolists were warring 
among themselves. 

According to Gazeta, the three fac- 
tions are: 1) makers of consumer and ci- 
vilian goods, 2) suppliers of military 
goods not used in the Viet Nam War, and 
3) military-industrial manufacturers 
whose goods are used in the war. As the 
Soviets see it, the civilian-sector monop- 
olists and non-Viet Nam military-indus- 
trial monopolists became disenchanted 
with the war. Upset over the inflation and 
shrinking revenues caused by the Indo- 
china involvement, the monopolists then 
arranged for the documents to be pub- 
lished as an embarrassment to the mili- 
tary-industrial monopolists who had 
reaped profits from the Viet Nam con- 
flict. Each of the newspapers that re- 
ceived and printed the Penta- 
gon papers during the two 
weeks of court battles was sim- 
ply an agent of the dissident 


+ monopolies. 
7 After years of mutual at- 
2 tempts to improve  Soviet- 


American relations, it is fright- 
ening that the Soviet Union 
still has so fantastic a view of 
U.S. affairs. But taken whim- 
sically the novel view does help 
explain other puzzling devel- 
opments in American life. For 
example, Golfer Lee Trevino’s 
victories in the U.S., Canadian 
and British Opens are little 
more than a Mexican-American 
revolt against the Anglo-Saxon 
monopolists who have dominat- 
“¥ ed the game. And the nation- 
wide telephone strike is not a 
worker-boss conflict at all, but 
an attempt by harried parents to 
wrest control of the telephone 
from the teen-age daughters 
who have so long monopolized 
the lines. 


[- 












NIXON WELCOMING KISSINGER 


Cost of War 


To attempt to measure the costs of 
war is to handle the quicksilver of suf- 
fering with clumsy fingers. Although 
much of the toll is beyond quantifying, 
some reckoning is possible. The Library 
of Congress has just completed a study 
for the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that provides a partial accounting 
of Viet Nam expenditures, 

Only World War II cost the U.S. more 
in money; Viet Nam has cost $490 for 
every American man, woman and child 
Since major U.S. intervention began in 
1965, 5.5 million tons of bombs, rockets 
and cannon shells have been dropped on 
Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia—more 
than twice the total the U.S. used in 
World War Il. Nearly one-seventh of 
South Viet Nam's land area has been 
sprayed with plant-killing herbicides. 
One expert estimates that defoliation has 
destroyed as much commercial timber as 
South Viet Nam uses in 31 years. 

The human toll is, of course, more 
staggering. Through the February 1971 
cutoff date of the study, 53.915 Amer- 
icans died in Viet Nam—44,610 of them 
killed in combat—and 149,154 were 
wounded seriously enough to be hos- 
pitalized. The study reports that 472,- 
O13, or 2.6% of the total population 
of South Viet Nam, have been killed 
or seriously wounded while serving in 
South Viet Nam's armed forces. Going 
by the U.S. “body count” figures, the 
number of Viet Cong and North Viet- 
namese soldiers killed (714,984) equals 
3.45% of the population of North Viet 
Nam, Civilian deaths in South Viet 
Nam, described in the report as “very ap- 
proximate,” number 325,000. According 
to the South Vietnamese government, 
30% of the dead were children under 
the age of 13. 





ON RETURN FROM SECRET JOURNEY 


It was a very moving occasion. It 
is not often one can say he has par- 


ticipated in turning a new page in 
history. 
—Henry Kissinger 
HE words seem slightly grandilo- 


quent in a McLuhanesque age when 
all is known at once, the future long dis- 
counted, and uninformed options line 
up by the numbers. Yet the words were 
justified. In just 90 seconds of tele- 
vision time, President Richard Nixon 
last week made an announcement that al- 
tered many of the major assumptions 
and patterns of postwar diplomacy. The 
President would go to Peking to meet 
with China’s Mao Tse-tung and Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai before next May. The 
arrangements had been made by his Na- 
tional Security Adviser, Henry Kissin- 
ger, during a secret meeting with Chou 
in Peking the week before. 

The aim of the meeting, said the Pres- 
ident, “is to seek the normalization of re- 
lations between the two countries and 
also to exchange views on questions of 
concern to the two sides.” The decep- 
tively modest formulation brought an in- 
stant and exuberant response. “This is 
a turning point in world history—I can- 
not remember anything in my lifetime 
more exciting or more encouraging,” de- 
clared England's Lord Caradon, former 
Ambassador to the United Nations. 
“This is one of the great moments in 
the world’s history,” echoed The Neth- 
erlands’ Joseph Luns, new Secretary- 
General of NATO. 

Nixon and Kissinger, who had heli- 
coptered together from the Western 
White House at San Clemente to make 





the announcement in the same Burbank 
studio where the slapstick Laugh-In 
show is taped, knew that the understated 
declaration had startled the world. 
With four aides, they skipped off in 
high spirits to Perino’s, a fashionable 
Los Angeles restaurant, where Nixon 
gleefully shook hands with bystanders 
on the sidewalk and his party cel- 
ebrated inside with a $40 bottle of Cha- 
teau Lafite Rothschild (1961) during 
dinner. Happy, too, was Kissinger; at 
the height of a brilliant career, he en- 
joys a global spotlight and an_ in- 
fluence that most professors only read 
about in their libraries. 





New Perspectives 


Nixon’s elation was appropriate. Un- 
less some unforeseen and unlikely event 
aborts his trip, he will become the first 
Western head of state to visit Peking 
since Mao Tse-tung’s revolutionaries 
drove Chiang Kai-shek’s government out 
of power and off the mainland in 1949 
He will thus dramatically shatter near- 
ly a quarter-century of total official es- 
trangement between the two powers 
Certainly, that refusal to deal directly 
with each other has been blindly un- 
realistic, and in a sense Nixon's over- 
ture was only a move long overdue; it 
was high time for both nations to change 
their stance. Yet Nixon acted with de- 
termination and courage. The mere an- 
nouncement of a summit meeting throws 
relationships among many nations, large 
and small, into wholly new perspectives. 

Above all, the meeting could lead to 
a resolution of the long and bloody night- 
mare of the Viet Nam War. The meet- 
ing could help solve—however slowly 





KISSINGER & CHOU IN PEKING 


—other specific problems that have kept 
China and the U.S. from dealing civ- 
illy with each other: the status of 
Chiang’s government on Taiwan, the ad- 
mission of Peking to the United Na- 
tions, the establishment of diplomatic 
relations. The unprecedented 16 hours 
of reasonable and unpolemic talks be- 
tween Kissinger and Chou and the re- 
sulting invitation to Nixon suggested 
that some progress had already been 
made on most of those topics, Oth- 
erwise neither side could hold much ex- 
pectation of achieving warmer relations 
at the summit level 

Far more personally for Richard Nix- 
on, the embattled U.S. President stands 
a chance to emerge as a peacemaker 
—in time for a needed boost in popu- 
larity before he faces a tough re-elec- 
tion campaign in the fall of 1972. It 
would be ironic—and yet appropriate 
— if the man who launched a political ca- 
reer largely on the basis of his fervent 
anti-Communism were to cap it by es- 
tablishing himself as a leader who helped 
move the capitalist and Communist 
worlds toward a historic rapprochement. 
The shift in Nixon’s attitudes has been 
gradual but dazzling. During the Ko- 
rean War, he urged the bombing of 
China; less than two years ago, Peking 
leaders assailed Nixon as “a cunning 
and crafty swindler and a murderer.” 
Yet he soon may be applauded in the 
streets of Peking, walk through the Gate 





of Heavenly Peace and dine with Mao 
and Chou. 


To be sure, much could still go wrong. 
There is no certainty that any of the 
high expectations will be achieved. Ob- 
viously, unforeseen events could prevent 
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the meeting; Dwight Eisenhower's 1960 
summit with Russia was thwarted when 
the Communists downed an American 
U-2 reconnaissance plane, and Lyndon 
Johnson’s similar hopes were dashed in 
1968 by the Russian invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia. The biggest threat to Nixon's 
trip would seem to be the uncertain sta- 
tus of the Viet Nam War. If the U.S. 
troop withdrawal program lags or the 
U.S. finds it necessary to resume mas- 
sive bombing of North Viet Nam, the 
Chinese may renege on their invitation. 

If the trip does come off, there is al- 
ways the possibility of a fundamental 
—or even temperamental—disagree- 
ment that could deliver a crushing blow 
to the world’s newly aroused hopes. 
Warns Edwin O. Reischauer, former 
U.S. Ambassador to Japan: “The Amer- 
ican people must not expect too much 
too fast. We are still too hung up on 





on] visit, but one day we have to nor- 
malize relations even with our foes.” 
Moscow, the power that stands to lose 
most from any collaboration between 
its two principal antagonists, so far has 
remained ominously quiet. Tass played 
the story straight. offering no comment. 

Yet most world capitals were ecstat- 
ic. In Paris, France-Soir bannered the 
announcement LE COUP DE NIXON and 
declared that Nixon’s decision “turns 
the international situation topsy-turvy” 
and “may soon bring peace without ca- 
pitulation or humiliation for anyone.” 
Rome's Italian state radio called the 
news clamoroso, while South Africa’s 
Johannesburg Star hailed the develop- 
ment as “the most needed move for- 
ward in the world’s painful crawl to- 
ward assured peace.” 

Worldwide speculation soared over 
the timing of the Nixon-Chou agree- 
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“Tell ‘em Sam sent you.” 


China—either we hate her or we love 
her; we respond either with hostility or 
excitement.” 

Responding with more excitement 
than hostility, the rest of the world 
may take weeks or months to absorb 
the diplomatic turn and simmer down. 
Taiwan, of course, felt sorely threatened 
by the new U.S. coziness with Chinese 
Communism, fearing—with good reason 
—that its interests would be sacrificed. 
Ambassador James Shen, complaining 
publicly of “a shabby deal,” lodged a 
strong private protest in Washington: a 
Taipei statement said that Nationalist 
China was sull determined “to recover 
the Chinese mainland” and would nev- 
er “yield to any pressure or violence.” 
Japan, which sees itself as the dom- 
inant resident power in Asia, expressed 
public approval but private reservations 
about China’s implicit challenge to its 
ties to the U.S. South Korea, still fac- 
ing Communist troops to its north, also 
protested—and proclaimed a day of 
mourning for Taiwan. Obviously wor- 
ried but gamely approving were South 
Viet Nam's President Nguyen Van Thieu 
and Foreign Minister Tran Van Lam, 
who said: “We did not expect the [Nix- 
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ment, the amazing success in keeping 
all the arrangements so secret and the 
possible concessions each side may have 
made in order to make the Peking sum- 
mit possible. U.S. officials declined to il- 
luminate these shadows. Only a dozen 
men in the entire Administration had 
been aware of the plans to send Kis- 
Singer to Peking. They included Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers and 
several of his assistants, Kissinger and 
three of his aides, and Ellsworth Bun- 
ker, Ambassador to Saigon. Among 
those kept in the dark were Defense 
Secretary Melvin Laird, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and Vice President Spiro 
Agnew. 
Switching Signals 

The planning for the Kissinger trip 
began, in a sense, during the opening 
weeks of Richard Nixon's presidency. 
Quietly and methodically, the President 
started a painstaking reversal of dip- 
lomatic signals in an effort to show Pe- 
king that the U.S. wanted to normalize 
relations. He was clearly prepared for 
this move; as long ago as one year be- 
fore his election, he had indicated his de- 
parture from his earlier anti-Peking 





stand. In a Foreign Affairs article, he as- 
serted: “Any American policy toward 
Asia must come urgently to grips with 
the reality of China.” Now, in his over- 
seas trips as President, Nixon made a 
point of telling national leaders that he 
wished to open a dialogue with the Chi- 
nese. At one time or another, he used 
the French and the Canadians as in- 
termediaries. Most useful of all was Ru- 
manian President Nicolae Ceausescu, the 
only Communist chieftain who gets 
along with both Russia and China. 

The Administration made significant 
changes in its public announcements. 
In the summer of 1969, Secretary of 
State Rogers gave a series of speech- 
es in which he urged an easing of ten- 
sions with China. For the first time 
since the Communist takeover of Chi- 
na, a presidential document in 1970 re- 
ferred to the “People’s Republic of 
China” instead of “Communist” or 
“Red” China. The President used the 
phrase again in a toast to President Ceau- 
sescu. The Administration sought to 
make it clear that “we were not 
bound by previous history.” That meant 
in Indochina too. Perhaps the most cru- 
cial message delivered to Peking was 
that Nixon wanted out of Viet Nam. 


Sly Aside 


At first China did not respond. But 
by late 1969, there were clear signs of 
Chinese interest. For one thing, China 
agreed to resume the Warsaw talks, 
which had opened in 1955 to explore av- 
enues toward peaceful coexistence. Even 
when the U.S. invaded Cambodia, the 
talks, though suspended, were not cut 
off. Peking’s response was exceptionally 
restrained, considering its past responses 
to American military moves. Nor did 
the invasion of Laos unduly upset the 
Chinese. By this time, it was the North 
Vietnamese who were disturbed, reacting 
with alarm to the mildness shown by 
their ally. Chou En-lai led a delegation 
to Hanoi to reassure them. 

The pace of change picked up dra- 
matically last April. The American Ping 
Pong team was invited to Peking; the 
U.S. relaxed trade barriers on nonstra- 
tegic goods. Old China Hand Edgar 
Snow returned from a trip to Peking 
with a piece of news that was pub- 
lished in a Lire article: Chairman Mao 
wanted a visit by Nixon, who had said 
in an earlier press conference that he 
wished to go to China. In a sly aside 
to Snow, Mao suggested that, for po- 
litical reasons, Nixon would probably 
want to come some time after May 
1972, Actually, he hopes to go very 
early next year. 

It was during last April that Nixon 
plunged into the intensive study cul- 
minating in the Kissinger trip. Total se- 
crecy was imposed in order to give 
both sides ample room for maneuver 
and a chance to escape from the en- 
terprise without embarrassment. For fear 
of possible leaks, Nixon and Kissinger 


continued on page 14 
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The Secret Voyage of Henry K. 


ROM the moment of departure, the 

tour of National Security Adviser 
Henry Kissinger was understated, un- 
derpublicized and played with such ca- 
sual routine that the press, as well as 
other interested observers, were all but 
lulled to sleep. As Kissinger moved from 
Saigon to Thailand to India, the re- 
porters who greeted him had little to 
write home about. So the 24 days that 
Kissinger was missing and presumed ill 
in Pakistan raised scarcely an eyebrow. 

The Pakistanis were asked in ad- 
vance to aid in the disappearing act; 
President Agha Mohammed Yahya 
Khan was apparently in on the secret. 
Kissinger arrived in Islamabad on the af- 
ternoon of July 8. After a 90-minute 
chat with President Yahya Khan, he 
made a sudden change in his schedule. 
Word was put out that he was going to 
the mountain resort of Nathia Gali for 
a brief working holiday. That was the 
last anyone in Pakistan was to see of Kis- 
singer for 64 hours. 

On July 9, the Pakistan government 
announced that Kissinger had been 
forced to stay in Nathia Gali for an- 
other day because of a slight indispo- 
sition, which was presumed by corre- 
spondents to be a case of common 
dysentery or “Delhi belly.” When 
pressed hard, a U.S. embassy official, try- 
ing to conceal his own doubts, said 
that a doctor had been sent to examine 
him. In that case, asked a reporter, 
why could not Kissinger be lodged in 
an air-conditioned room in Islamabad? 
The reply: Kissinger did not want to 
embarrass anyone in the capital by his ill- 
ness. At that point, reporters grew skep- 
tical, but their hunch was that Kis- 
singer had gone to see some East Pak- 
istan officials. 

e 

Instead of going to the mountains, 
or to East Pakistan, Kissinger was 
taken to the airport in Rawalpindi, 
seven miles from Islamabad. There he 
boarded a Pakistan International Air- 
lines Boeing 707 for Peking. Given 
the circumstances, it was the best pos- 
sible ruse. It is not hard to keep a se- 
cret in the rigidly controlled state of 
Pakistan. And even if they had been cu- 
rious, it is doubtful whether the mem- 
bers of the plane crew would have 
known whom they were transporting. 
Kissinger could easily pass for just an- 
other British businessman. The fact 
that a Pakistan plane was taking off 
for Peking was nothing out of the or- 
dinary. The Chinese lack long-range 
jets that can make the nonstop flight be- 
tween Rawalpindi and Peking. Under 
a bilateral agreement, Pakistan Airlines 
has been carrying passengers and freight 
between the two capitals on both reg- 
ular and unscheduled runs. Thus Kis- 
singer’s aircraft would have caused no 
stir when it left for Peking. 
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Accompanying Kissinger on the flight 
were three aides: John Holdridge, a 
member of his staff who specializes in 
the Far East and speaks Chinese; Win- 
ston Lord, a special assistant; and Rich- 
ard Smyser, a Foreign Service officer 
who is an expert on Southeast Asia. 
The rest of Kissinger’s staff remained be- 
hind in Rawalpindi—as much in the 
dark as anybody else and no doubt hop- 
ing that their boss would soon recover 
from his bout with Delhi belly. 

At noon on July 9, Kissinger and his 
aides landed at a deserted airfield on 
the outskirts of Peking. They were met 
by Marshal Yeh Chien-ying, a high-rank- 
ing Politburo member and two Foreign 
Office officials. Also on hand was Huang 
Hua, one of Peking’s top experts on 
U.S. affairs, whose move to Canada as 
Ambassador to Ottawa had been de- 
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layed because of the Kissinger trip. The 
group drove to a handsome villa on a 
small lake outside Peking and sat down 
to a sumptuous Chinese lunch. While 
the rest of the U.S. delegation, ad- 
justing to their environment, ate with 
chopsticks, Kissinger stuck to knife and 
fork. At 4 in the afternoon, Chou En- 
lai arrived and serious talks got under 
way. Chou and Kissinger sat on op- 
posite sides of a table covered with 
green felt and talked through dinner 
and on into the night. 

Kissinger had brought with him a 
bulky volume containing prepared state- 
ments and position papers drafted by 
Nixon, Rogers and himself. There was 
no prearranged agenda. The President's 
visit was only one of many items dis- 
cussed. Kissinger chose his verbs with 
more care than usual. Two interpreters, 
one born in the U.S., the other a Chi- 
nese who attended Harvard, translated 
his words for Chou. But it was a re- 
dundant exercise. Chou speaks fluent 
English and occasionally corrected the 
translators. He used the translation rath- 
er to give himself time to frame his an- 
swers, which he delivered without once 
consulting his notes. 

The following day, July 10, Kissinger 
and his party were given a tour of 
the Forbidden City. That afternoon, 
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TAIWAN 
(Nationalist China) 


left July 5 


they resumed talks with Chou in the 
Great Hall of the People in Peking. 
The second session lasted as long as 
the first: about eight hours. In the dra- 
matic settings for the talks, said a 
White House official, the Chinese were 
“enormously gracious and polite. On 
the human level, we were treated ex- 
traordinarily well. The mood of the ses- 
sion was precise and businesslike. There 
was no rhetoric on either side. We 
spoke frankly, directly and I believe 
usefully. It was not a conversation in 
which either side was trying to hold 
the other one up.” 
° 

After dining by themselves that night, 
the Americans rejoined the Chinese to 
work out the communiqué. On Sunday, 
there was a final meeting and a fare- 
well lunch. The Americans departed at 
1 p.m. Kissinger’s appearance reflected 
his success. When he returned from Pe- 
king, an alert observer might have no- 
ticed that the man who was supposedly 
suffering from a stomach ailment had 
put on five pounds. According to White 
House wits, Kissinger was so impressed 
by the meals in Peking that he jested: 
“A guest of the state must have starved 
to death 3,000 years ‘ago and the Chi- 
nese are determined that it will not 
happen again.” 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK & MAO TSE-TUNG (1945) 
A day of mourning for Taiwan. 


did not work on the project in the 
Oval Office, where the President sees 
many visitors daily, but in the more se- 
cluded Lincoln Room. Though China ex- 
perts were aware of a major policy 
review, they were kept in the dark, In 
fact, the community of Sinologists 
grumbled that Nixon was not properly 
following up his contacts with Peking. 


Great Impact 


Thus Kissinger was able to embark 
on his diplomatic adventure—a five-na- 
tion trip ostensibly related to the war 
in Viet Nam—and to fly into Peking 
from Pakistan without arousing suspi- 
cion, while pretending to be ill with a 
stomach ailment (see box, page 13). He 
arrived in Peking fully aware that Chou 
was more than willing to see Nixon. 
But just what the Kissinger-Chou talks 
produced that convinced both sides that 
they would benefit from a summit meet- 
ing remains one of the mysteries sur- 
rounding the affair. Uncertainty that 
matters would go smoothly was un- 
doubtedly a reason for all of the se- 
crecy; if they had not, the resulting 
publicity could have produced a disil- 
lusionment that would have prevented 
another attempt later. 

The extraordinary Nixon-Kissinger 
diplomatic venture is certain to have a 
great impact on at least three specific 
issues: 

THE WAR. In his announcement, the Pres- 
ident did not mention Viet Nam, but it 
is inconceivable that his trip is not re- 
lated to a potential settlement. To that 
end, the mere opening of direct com- 
munication with Peking could prove im- 
mensely helpful. Even if it wanted to, 
China could not force Hanoi to nego- 
tiate realistically toward a settlement 
that would be face-saving for both sides. 
Hanoi clings stubbornly to its indepen- 
dence and can always look toward Mos- 
cow to fill in military supplies that 
Peking might cut off. Yet China re- 
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mains influential because of its current 
and past help to Hanoi in the war. 
China watchers are increasingly con- 
vinced that Peking’s leaders are tired 
of this drain on their time, money and 
matériel and are eager to concentrate 
on building their economy—and con- 
fronting some 400,000 Soviet troops 
poised near their borders. Moreover, 
they no longer fear that the U.S. will 
emerge from the war in any position 
that would seriously embarrass the Com- 
munist forces. 

It is likely Kissinger assured Chou 
that the U.S. would stick to its with- 
drawal plans and might well have ceased 
all active combat missions by the time 
Nixon goes to Peking. In return, Chou 
may have agreed to press Hanoi to 
seck a settlement short of a takeover 
of South Viet Nam—in the confidence 
that this would eventually happen any- 
way. Chou probably promised Kissinger 
that China would be willing to take 
part in a new Geneva-style conference 
to seek a negotiated settlement of the en- 
tire Southeast Asia conflict, thus taking 
the initiative away from the U.S.S.R. 
Chou conveyed such a willingness to a 
visiting Australian official last week. 

Meanwhile, back in Paris, the peace 
talks were making little headway. Chief 
U.S. Negotiator David Bruce, who is 
to be replaced by Career Diplomat Wil- 


liam Porter in August, argued that the 
seven-point Communist proposal was 
too vague, and asked for clarification 
of some of the points. Though no prog- 
ress was yet evident at the conference 
table, North Vietnamese diplomats else- 
where dropped hints that they might 
be willing to tolerate for a number of 
years an independent if neutral gov- 
ernment in South Viet Nam as part of 
a political settlement. So far, the U.S. 
is unwilling to sacrifice the duly elected 
Thieu. The North Vietnamese and the 
Viet Cong played down Peking’s no- 
tion of a multination Geneva conference, 
insisting that the way to a settlement 
could be found in the Paris talks. Their 
attitude suggests that, just possibly, Ha- 
noi might now come to terms more 
speedily in order to keep to a min- 
imum China’s influence on any outcome. 


Not Found Wanting 


One clue that new moves toward a ne- 
gotiated end to the war are under way 
came from a high U.S. Administration 
official after the Nixon announcement. 
Said he: “I have insisted through all pe- 
riods that in our judgment, the surest, 
most reliable and most desirable way 
of ending the war was through negoti- 
ations. I maintained this position when 
it was being ridiculed and when people 
said there was absolutely no possibility 


Nobody Here But Us Moderates 





N the cavernous Peking Gymnasium 

a former diplomat named Yao Teng- 
shan last month was unceremoniously 
dragged before a gallery of 4,000 ap- 
proving spectators, then forced to bow 
down in humble obeisance while his 
hands and arms were twisted behind 
his back. The leader of a Red Guard 
unit during the frenetic Cultural Rev- 
olution, which all but paralyzed China 
between 1966 and 1969, Yao was ac- 
cused of mounting a raid on the Chi- 
nese foreign ministry, burning down the 
British chancellery, and plotting a per- 
sonal assault on Premier Chou En-lai. 
Yao’s reported sentence: ten years in 
prison. 

When Yao’s trial got under way, the 
Chinese made a special effort to see 
that the foreign diplomatic community 
in Peking was fully aware of the pro- 
ceedings. Chou himself has pointedly 
mentioned the case in recent conver- 
sations with foreign visitors. The mo- 
tive is obvious: China’s current leaders 
are sparing no effort to dissociate them- 
selves from the ideological frenzy that 
threatened China with total chaos and 
mystified the watching world for much 
of the 1960s. Though its press and 
radio still crackle with anti-U.S. and 
anti-Soviet vitriol, Peking is in the midst 
of a prodigious effort to demonstrate 
that China is once again in the hands 
of responsible moderates. 


But who are they? Yao's trial—not 
to mention Richard Nixon's invitation 
—could hardly have happened three 
years ago, when Mao’s campaign to 
run “the capitalist-roaders” out of pow- 
cr and rejuvenate the Chinese Revo- 
lution was still going full bore. Back 
then, the five-member Standing Com- 
mittee of the Politburo was dominated 
by the stars of Mao's cherished ideo- 
logical left. Easily the most visible fig- 
ure on the political scene was Mao's 
wife Chiang Ching, the onetime movie 
actress who became the shrillest voice 
of the Cultural Revolution. Another lu- 
minary was Chen Po-ta, whose con- 
siderable skill as Mao’s longtime ghost- 
writer earned him the No. 4 spot in 
the party hierarchy by 1967, when the 
Red Guard rampages reached their peak. 

. 


Four years and several purges later, 
the Politburo’s key committee has been 
whittled down to just three men: Mao 
Tse-tung, who heads the party; Defense 
Minister Lin Piao, No. 2 in the party and 
Mao’s designated heir; and Premier 
Chou. Because China’s presidency is va- 
cant—no successor has been named for 
Liu Shao-chi, angrily deposed by Mao as 
a “revisionist” in 1967—Chou is the top 
man in the Chinese government, and the 
man with whom Richard Nixon will deal 
under the rules of protocol. 

Mao may still be the Chairman, but 
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of negotiations. The President, who has 
been dedicated to this negotiating pro- 
cess from the beginning, against all odds, 
is not going to be found wanting when 
the whole record in pursuing avenues 
of peace is plain.” 

TAIWAN. President Nixon clearly indi- 
cated the U.S. treaty commitment to 
Taiwan in his TV announcement when 
he advised that “our action in seeking 
a new relationship with the People’s Re- 
public of China will not be at the ex- 
pense of our old friends.” Yet, while 
the U.S. defense commitment to Tai- 
wan is legally binding and U.S. emo- 
tional ties are strong, the Chiang gov- 
ernment’s importance in world affairs 
is small. The pretense that Chiang is 
the leader of China has long been sense- 
less. The U.S. cannot ignore the fact 
that Taiwan has a thriving free econ- 
omy and one of the largest non-Com- 
munist armed forces in Asia. Never- 
theless, America’s practical military and 
political stake in the island is strictly lim- 
ited. Recently the Defense Department 
suggested that nuclear weapons to be 



















































































NIXON LEAVING RESTAURANT AFTER TRIP ANNOUNCEMENT 
The unpresidential elation was forgivable. 





banned from Okinawa when it reverts 
to Japanese control might be transferred 
to Taiwan; other Washington officials 
this idea as politically im- 
practical and militarily unnecessary. If 
more 


dismissed 


required, these weapons could 


readily be shifted to Guam. 


Chou has emerged as China’s unques- 
tioned chief executive officer, ruling the 
country through what amounts to a 
working coalition of old-line—and old- 
aged—party bureaucrats and army of- 
ficers. In Peking, Chou works in tan- 
dem with Army Chief Huang Yung- 
sheng, 65, an earthy, untraveled man 
who has little in common with the ur- 
bane, sophisticated Premier. 

What the bureaucrats and the brass of 
China’s ruling coalition do share is a dis- 
taste for ideological fervor and an inter- 





CHIANG CHING & CHEN PO-TA 
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But China considers Taiwan its high- 
est-priority problem—so the basic con- 
flict is serious. The most likely solution 
is that the U.S. will agree to withdraw 
its insignificant force of some 9,000 mil- 
itary personnel from Taiwan, as China 
insists. The U.S. has long since stopped 






est in such mundane matters as increas- 
ing production of food and industrial sta- 
ples, including steel and heavy machin- 
ery—not the makings of a Kitchen 
Debate, perhaps, but more than antima- 
terialistic old Mao is likely to welcome. 
° 

Where does Mao stand nowadays? 
In their relentless campaign to cut the 
left out of China’s leadership, Chou 
and Co. have sliced very close to the 
Chairman himself. Chiang Ching and 
Chen Po-ta have dropped out of polit- 
ical sight. Chen has also been the ap- 
parent target of recent Peking press 
attacks on “political swindlers” and “big 
careerists”—a sign that he has been rel- 
egated to complete political oblivion. 

Could it happen to Mao? Impossible, 
if only because he is revered as some- 
thing close to a god. Some Sinologists 
suggest that of late Mao has withdrawn 
into a kind of moody isolation, as he 
has done before when the tide of events 
has run against him. In domestic af- 
fairs particularly, it is speculated, Mao 
exercises mainly a veto power, while 
the “responsible men” have the initiative. 
But while it is true that he has been 
seen outside the vermilion walls of his 
quarters in the Forbidden City in Pe- 
king only once in the past three months, 
that is hardly remarkable for a man of 
Mao’s age (77) and detached, emperor- 
like status. What matters is that he has 
not chosen to stand in the way of his 
country’s slow move toward moderation 
—or of its invitation to Richard Nixon. 


any regular naval patrols in the Tai- 
wan Strait. It will not renounce its trea- 
ty obligation, and Peking could quietly 
agree not to attack the island, at least 
for the near future. This would amount 
to what has been euphemistically called 
“a one-China policy—but not now.” The 
Chinese are not likely to attack Taiwan 
anyway; any such attempt would be a 
bloody and costly venture. China hopes 
that Chiang’s regime will simply w ther 
after the Generalissimo’s death. What- 
ever the tactic, the long-range future of 
a non-Communist Chinese government 
on Taiwan is not bright. 
U.S, ADMISSION AND RECOGNITION, Bluntly, 
Washington now considers Taiwan's po- 
sition in the U.N. expendable and un- 
tenable. The U.S. is unlikely to vote 
for the admission of mainland China 
to the United Nations or the expulsion 
of Taiwan from the Security Council, 
But it can reasonably drop its insis- 
tence that China's admission is an im- 
portant question requiring approval by 
a two-thirds vote of the General As- 
sembly. As a merely procedural ques- 
tion, admission would require only a 
majority vote. Since a majority (51 to 
49) voted last year to admit China and 
that sentiment is clearly growing, the out- 
come seems certain. Taiwan has threat- 
ened to leave the U.N. should that 
happen. If it were clear that Taiwan 
would not do so, the U.S. could vote 
against—but not fight—an aliernative 
Albanian resolution that calls for a sim- 
ple majority vote on substituting Pe- 
king for Taiwan. Under these circum- 
stances, it would likely carry. The U.S. 
decision on what it will do is expected 
to be annour.ced this week—and was un- 
doubtedly revealed to Chou by Kissinger. 
The U.S. is one of 63 nations that 
still recognize Taiwan as the legal gov- 
ernment of China. When Nixon meets 
Chou and Mao, he will—in effect, if 
not technically—be recognizing the 
Peking government. Some continuing 
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diplomatic tie seems inevitable if the 
talks go well. It could begin below the 
ambassadorial level—but with skilled 
diplomats in the posts—to avoid im- 
mediate protocol problems. The differ- 
ence between this and full-scale rec- 
ognition would be mainly illusory. 


How Others See It 


As difficult and significant as those is- 
sues may be—and any one of them 
could conceivably disrupt a Nixon-Chou 
dialogue and negate the long and pa- 
tient maneuvering to achieve a working 
relationship—a more important and less 
fathomable question looms, What of 
the Soviet Union? It is a far more for- 
midable force in world affairs than 
China, and it must distrust any degree 
of Sino-American cooperation. The 
main motivation for China's new out- 


ductions in Europe? With Chou sched- 
uled to visit several Balkan countries, 
including Rumania, Yugoslavia and Al- 
bania, this fall, Moscow is expected to 
demand more discipline from its East- 
ern satellites so as to discourage any 
new drift toward China. The U.S. move 
may thus inadvertently make life tough- 
er for some of the most independent- 
minded Communist leaders. 

Yet in the main arena, the Kremlin's 
more practical and progressive leaders 
are expected to win out. Rather than 
withdraw and isolate itself as China 
did, the U.S.S.R. will probably resume 
its peace offensive and compete for in- 
fluence in the West. These Soviet lead- 
ers consider arms limitations too ad- 
vantageous to pass up. Besides, they 
have no desire to antagonize both Chi- 
na and the U.S. For them, the pos- 





NIXON & KISSINGER AT WESTERN WHITE HOUSE 
The benefits could be political, but the motive was unassailable. 


ward diplomatic push seems to be its de- 
sire to join the big-power chess game 
and check its glowering Communist 
neighbor, which last week made its na- 
val presence known in the Indian Ocean 
by sending a warship into Singapore's 
harbor, The most evident thing that the 
U.S, is giving China is big-power status 
—well before it has developed the econ- 
omy, technology or political muscle to 
merit it. 

Kremlinologists are certain that Mos- 
cow factions are at odds over how to re- 
spond to Nixon’s long reach toward 
the East. The hard-liners, it is felt, are ar- 
guing that the U.S. has shown its true 
colors, cannot be trusted, so why seek 
Soviet-American agreements on strate- 
gic arms or accommodations with the 
West on Berlin or mutual troop re- 
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sibility of an eventual two-front war is 
unthinkable. The first real sign of which 
way the U.S.S.R. will go may come in 
the resumed SALT talks. An intriguing 
side issue is how long Peking can con- 
tinue to accuse Moscow of cozying up 
to the U.S.. while claiming for itself 
the role of the only pure Marxist foe 
of American imperialism. The Wash- 
ington-Peking rapprochement may well 
disillusion the New Left everywhere; 
this could benefit Moscow in its ideo- 
logical competition with Peking 

The impact on Japan is also a weighty 
U.S. consideration. While Japan's larg- 
est daily, Asahi Shimbun, called the 
Nixon trip “the diplomatic coup of the 
century,” the Sato government was 
stunned that it had not been consulted 
by its friends on a matter so vital to its 





own backyard. Japan is still wary of 
its huge neighbor—and, in part, held 
back from more contacts with China 
by U.S. pressure. The Japanese gov- 
ernment will only be able to look wist- 
fully at the sight of a U.S. President in 
Peking, when leftist agitation makes it al- 
most impossible for one to visit oth- 
erwise far friendlier Tokyo 

What does China gain from all this? 
A great deal, at little cost to itself. Cer- 
tainly, Peking acquires a new aura as a 
skillful operator in world affairs, new 
strength and leverage in dealing with 
the Soviet Union. Chairman Mao, at 
77 an aging revolutionary with limited 
years of power remaining, may be on 
the verge of a final ambition: to unite 
Taiwan and the mainland once more. 

And what does Nixon stand to gain? 
At least an additional passage in the his- 
tory books of this century. Conceivably 
a lasting reputation as the man who man- 
aged to help establish “a generation of 
peace.” For the present, he has restored 
a sense of diplomatic initiative to the 
U.S. and won for himself greater free- 
dom of maneuver by making it far hard- 
er for domestic war critics to attack 
him before the Peking trip. It could all 
blow up in disillusionment; the drastic 
shifting of international prisms could 
lead to a world even more out of bal- 
ance and prone to conflict. But barring 
that possibility, Nixon has clearly im- 
proved his re-election chances. If he 
ends the war, as he promises—and scores 
even wider success in foreign affairs 
—he will have largely offset a gener- 
ally poor performance in attacking the 
less spectacular problems of day-by-day 
life at home. 


The View at Home 


Most of the domestic response to Nix- 
on's announcement last week was high- 
ly favorable. “I'm astounded, delighted 
and happy.” said unusually ebullient 
Senate Democratic Leader Mike Mans- 
field. “I applaud the President's imag- 
ination and judgment,” declared one of 
Nixon's most persistent critics, Dem- 
ocratic Presidential Contender George 
McGovern. Republicans generally were 
just as enthusiastic. Senate Republican 
Whip Robert P. Griffin called the plan 
“a stunning and hopeful development.” 
Only a few conservatives raised any ini- 
tial protest. Colorado Republican Peter 
Dominick termed it a “disaster” and at- 
tacked summitry: “Roosevelt did it and 
we had Yalta; Kennedy did it and we 
had the Berlin Wall and Cuban missile 
crisis.” Columnist William Buckley Jr. 
complained that “F.D.R. would have 
hesitated to go to Berlin to wine and 
dine with Adolf Hitler—but we are 
about to do that, and all the liberals 
who can’t stand the Greek colonels are 
jumping for joy.” The Rev. Carl Mc- 
Intire, far-right chairman of the Viet 
Nam “March for Victory” committee, 
charged that Nixon “has abandoned all 
moral principles—it is like God and 
the devil having a high-level meeting.” 

Obviously some U.S. conservatives 
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will fight a vocal rear-guard action for 
Chiang Kai-shek. Ironically, the an- 
nouncement of the Nixon-Chou meeting 
came during what Chiang’s supporters 
in the U.S. had designated “Free Chi- 
na Week.” But Nixon’s anti-Communist 
credentials make him far less vulnerable 
than a liberal Democratic President 
would be. Besides, conservative critics 
of Nixon’s move will probably have no 
practical outlet for their political frus- 
trations. Apart from their total inex- 
perience on the international scene, nei- 
ther Ronald Reagan nor George Wal- 
lace could hope to challenge a Nixon 
who has settled or seems about to set- 
tle the war—and has in the past be- 
friended countless conservatives on the 
issues of school integration and law-and- 
order. Some politicians do believe, how- 
ever, that Vice President Spiro Agnew 
has been strengthened by Nixon’s move. 
He tends to protect Nixon's right flank; 
he spoke out bluntly against Ping Pong 
diplomacy in April. Dumping him could 
hurt Nixon still more on the right, caus- 
ing some in that constituency to sit out 
the election. 


Why Nixon Acted 


Nixon, the old Communist baiter, 
may yet do more than any other U.S. 
leader to rid the U.S. of an obsessive 
and restrictive fear of Communism. 
His motive was unassailable, whatever 
the personal political benefits. He per- 
haps expressed it best in a recent brief- 
ing of newspaper editors in Kansas 
City. China, Nixon argued, will one 
day be “an enormous economic pow- 
er,” and its continued isolation from in- 
ternational dialogue must be ended 
before it becomes a threat to peace. 
The Soviet Union cannot reach out 
to China now, Nixon said, “because 
of differences that at the present time 
seem to be irreconcilable; we were 
the only other power that could take 
those steps.” Nixon also looked 15 or 
20 years into the future: “Mainland 
China, outside the world community, 
completely isolated, with its leaders 
not in communication with world lead- 
ers, would be a danger to the whole 
world that would be unacceptable to 
us and unacceptable to others as well.” 

More personally, Nixon has recently 
talked often to his staff about how Chi- 
nese-American communities on the West 
Coast of the U.S. lifted themselves from 
poverty and were law-abiding. He speaks 
of the Chinese as the most “creative, in- 
dustrious” people of Asia, and claims 
that those in mainland China will one 
day furnish a huge “reservoir of tal- 
ent” for an “era of peace.” Yes, they 
are Communists and therefore still ad- 
versaries—but that no longer seems an 
overriding or irredeemable fault to Rich- 
ard Nixon. One of the lasting benefits 
of his imaginative odyssey to the Ori- 
ent could be the assertion of an urgent 
truth: ideology is becoming less im- 
portant than the need of the world’s bil- 
lions to live peaceably in an age when 
so many could die so swiftly. 
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THE WAR 


The Families Are Frantic 

With each hint of progress in the 
Viet Nam negotiations, there comes a 
special quickening of hope for several 
thousand Americans, the families of 
1,600 military men missing or impris- 
oned in Southeast Asia. For them, the 
maneuverings of international diploma- 
cy—be they new proposals from the 
North Vietnamese or the prospect of a 
peace-making presidential visit to China 
—are translated into a single, very per- 
sonal reality: the fate of a husband, 
son, father or brother. 

For years the families were largely ig- 
nored in the clamor of a widening war. 
Then, with the decision to withdraw 
from Indochina, release of the prisoners 
became a major issue. After an un- 
successful rescue raid on a deserted pris- 
on camp at Son Tay last November, 
the families closed ranks behind the 
Nixon Administration’s insistence that 
freeing the P.O.W.s was the necessary 
first item for negotiating a peace in 
Southeast Asia. But since then, disen- 
chantment and frustration have some- 
what eroded the President's support 
among P.O.W. wives and parents. Fol- 
lowing Hanoi’s latest proposal, which 
seemingly offers release of the men im- 
prisoned in North and South Viet Nam 
in return for total U.S. withdrawal by 
year’s end, a split is developing among 
the families. To the anguish of both 
sides, it is close to dividing them on 
the means to their basic goal: bringing 
the men home. 

Splinter Groups. In May, a new group 
was formed by families who consider 
Administration policy toward prisoners 
an excuse for prolonging the war. 
P.O.W.—M.LA. (Missingin Action) Fam- 
ilies for Immediate Release—who count 
some 300 relatives among the supporters 
of their stance—called a press confer- 
ence in Washington to demand that the 
President set a definite withdrawal date 
in exchange for the release of the pris- 
oners. The group's organizer, Mrs. Har- 
old Kushner of Danville, Va., charged 
the Administration with “using the 
prisoner issue to buy time for the 
South Vietnamese government.” Anoth- 
er member was more blunt. Said Mrs. 
Louis F. Jones: “They cannot use my 
husband to spread the blood of 45 
young men a week on Viet Nam.” 

Another rare public expression of dis- 
content came in a letter last week to Pres- 
ident Nixon. Signed by the relatives of 
six prisoners, the letter urged Nixon 
not to reject Hanoi’s offer in order to en- 
sure the survival of the Saigon gov- 
ernment: “We fear that we will spend 
years chasing the light at the end of 
the tunnel, while for our men in the pris- 
on camps, one by one the light will go 
out forever.” 

The largest organization of prisoner 
families, the National League of Fam- 
ilies of P.O.W.s/M.LA. has likewise felt 
the shift in attitude. The league has 
long guarded its political neutrality, but 
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MRS. HAROLD KUSHNER & CHILDREN 
Caught in the middle of a national debate. 
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ES End. em es 


there are pressures for the organization 
to take a public position on the nego- 
tiations. One league official predicts the 
formation of splinter groups at the 
league’s convention in September. The 
meeting, the official concedes, is likely 
to be a stormy one. Mrs. James Stock- 
dale of Branford, Conn., league foun- 
der, acknowledges “a tremendous di- 
vergence of opinions.” Says Mrs. Stock- 
dale: “There is the whole range—from 
immediate withdrawal to ‘trust the Pres- 
ident.’ But as time goes on our frus- 
tration grows. The families are frantic.” 

The Administration’s cool response 
to North Viet Nam’s most recent pro- 
posals has reinforced disaffection with 
Nixon’s policy. Says Mrs. Daniel Glenn 
of Jacksonville, wife of a Navy pilot 
shot down four days before Christmas 
1966: “All along the President has been 
hiding under the shield of bringing the 
men back. Now that there’s an op- 
portunity to do so, he’s shirking it.” 
Mrs. Robert Fuller, also of Jacksonville, 
has another view of Administration re- 
action to demands for a withdrawal 
date: “I think I would begin to resent 
the P.O.W.s very much if I had an 18- 
year-old son who was just saying good- 
bye. This is why I resent the President 
giving the people the attitude that the 
U.S. is still there because of the P.O.W.s. 
It sort of puts us in the middle.” 

Support for One President. Nixon's 
policy is still strong, however. Says Mrs. 
George Brooks of Newburgh, N.Y.: “I 
have gone with the Administration right 
along, and I still am with the Admin- 
istration.” Adds Mrs. Richard Bodden 
of Downers Grove, Ill: “We have one 
President and he is head of the coun- 
try and has access to most of the knowl- 
edge. I have faith.” 

Through the years of uncertainty 
about the fate of the men, the families 
have developed a diplomat’s sensitivity 
to the nuances of negotiating ploys. 
While the majority views Hanoi’s latest 
offer with sad skepticism, the wariness 
has begun to extend to the public state- 
ments of American officials. Republican 
National Committee Chairman Robert 
Dole’s recent statement that there were 
“just” 1,600 men missing in Indochina 
sent shock waves through the tightly 
knit family organizations, as did Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers’ insis- 
tence that the U.S. “can’t absolutely 
abandon our national objectives to pay 
ransom.” The deferential briefings from 
Presidential Adviser Henry Kissinger 
and Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird 
are recalled by some with bitterness. 
How many P.O.W. families share the 
disenchantment is impossible to de- 
termine. But Mrs. Fuller voices a bit- 
ing new version of the briefings: “Now 
that I know about ‘orchestration’ and 
‘crescendo’ and all those beautiful words 
they use for war—which makes you 
think you should hear violins instead 
of tears—I begin to get the feeling late- 
ly that I'm in the middle of a sce- 
nario, and the President is leading it 
with a baton.” 
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THE ECONOMY 


Overriding Issue 

If Richard Nixon's China initiative 
hastens the end to the war and re- 
moves Viet Nam as an issue in the 
1972 campaign, the election could turn 
on the President's overriding domestic 
problem: the economy. The polls and 
the politicians say that the economy is 
the voters’ No. | worry on the home 
front, and that people are displeased 
with the way the President is handling 
the twin troubles of unemployment and 
inflation. Labor unionists, feeling par- 
ticularly victimized by rising prices, are 
using their ultimate weapon to force 
fat wage increases. Last week half a mil- 
lion telephone and railroad workers 
marched out on strike. Last week, too, 
labor chiefs and leading Democrats 
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GEORGE MEANY 
Thunder against recession. 


sharply stepped up their offensive against 
Nixon’s economic policies and spelled 
out more explicitly than ever their pro- 
grams for change. 

Mills’ Medicine. A.F.L.-C.1.0. Presi- 
dent George Meany went on Meet the 
Press and called for immediate wage 
and price controls. Next day Meany 
stood before 600 cheering unionists at 
a Washington conference and thundered 
that Nixon “has piled recession on top 
of inflation, and he has dumped the dou- 
ble burden squarely on the shoulders 
of the American people.” With equal 
passion, the charges were echoed by a 
succession of speakers at the meeting, in- 
cluding Speaker of the House Carl Al- 
bert, Washington Senator Henry Jack- 
son, Public Employees Union Chief 
Jerry Wurf and four other A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
vice presidents. 

House Ways and Means Chairman 
Wilbur Mills was more severely critical 
than ever before. “The economic pol- 
icies of this Administration are failing,” 
he told an audience in Ogden, Utah. “I 





agree with neither the conclusions 
reached by the economic spokesmen of 
the Administration nor the medicine 
that they are proposing.” Then, in gen- 
eral form, Mills prescribed his own rem- 
edy: some controls on wages and prices, 
plus a ceiling on federal spending. Mills 
would also reduce income taxes pri- 
marily for people in low-income brack- 
ets and restore investment tax credits 
(of an undisclosed amount) to stimulate 
businessmen’s sluggish spending on 
plants and equipment. 

Critical Point. Some of Nixon’s clos- 
est advisers also had words for the Pres- 
ident. Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns. Nixon’s former counselor and 
economic mentor, has long been urging 
him to take a more activist stand against 
inflation and set up a wage-price re- 
view board. Last week the Federal Re- 
serve Board raised the discount rate 
from 42% to 5% and said that its 
money-tightening move “reflected the 
board's concern over the continuation 
of substantial cost-push inflation in the 
economy.” 

Republican politicos were deeply wor- 
ried not only about inflation but also 
about the fact that 5,500,000 able-bod- 
ied Americans are out of work. William 
Rentschler, who directed the Nixon cam- 
paign in Hlinois in 1968, wrote the Pres- 
ident last week that Republican politi- 
cians in his state are in “serious jeopar- 
dy” because of the economy. Unemploy- 
ment and inflation are not only hurting 
the blacks and blue-collar workers, but 
cutting dangerously into Nixon’s prime 
constituency. Rentschler cited farmers 
who are crying about a_ cost-price 
squeeze and middle-income executives 
who are being thrown out of jobs. 

In public, the President's lieutenants 
radiated cheer as usual. Treasury Secre- 
tary John Connally proudly pointed to a 


-host of newly released statistics as proof 


that the economy shows “great and 
broad strength.” In the second quarter, 
the gross national product rose by $19.7 
billion, compared with $32.4 billion in 
the first quarter, a figure that was artifi- 
cially heightened by the rebound from 
the General Motors strike. The overall 
rate of inflation was 4.2%, down from 
5.3% in the first quarter. Personal in- 
come in June jumped at an annual rate 
of $20.2 billion. On closer inspection, 
however, the figures did not show a re- 
turn to productive boom or price stabil- 
ity. The Administration had hoped for a 
G.N.P. rise of $30 billion in the second 
quarter, and after adjusting for price in- 
creases, the economy's real growth rate 
was a fairly modest 3.6%—not enough 
to put many people back to work. 

As for personal income, almost all 
the gain was the result of a one-shot in- 
crease in Social Security benefits retro- 
active to Jan. 1, Consumers are still 
cautious about spending their money, 
and they are saving it at near record lev- 
els (see Business). The recovery from 
last year’s recession remains the lowest 
and slowest of any since World War II. 

The President moved on one front 
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last week when he signed an emergency 
employment act authorizing $2.25 bil- 
lion in federal funding for the states 
and local governments to provide 150,- 
000 to 200,000 jobs in health, edu- 
cation and other public services, The 
measure was a compromise: Nixon had 
vetoed a more ambitious public service 
work bill last year. 

Rejecting Pleas. Beyond that, the 
President seems determined to wait out 
his critics. Most leading economists and 
many profit-squeezed businessmen urge 
him to declare wage-price guidelines. 
Many labor leaders would welcome such 
guidelines as a means to keep unreason- 
able demands from the rank and file in 
check—provided that there would also 
be some limitation on profits, dividends 
and rents. But the President is unmoved. 
He has condemned guidelines as a first 
step leading inexorably to wage-price 
controls, which he deems unwieldy and 
unworkable. He has also rejected the 
pleas of Democrats for tax cuts and large 
increases in federal outlays, fearing that 
those would further fuel inflation. 

Instead, Nixon seems willing to 1) ac- 
cept high unemployment in hopes that 
it will ultimately curb inflation and 2) re- 
ject big spending in hopes that the money 
that the Federal Reserve Board pumped 
generously into the economy earlier this 
year will ultimately pep up the econ- 
omy. That is the passive policy laid 
down by Nixon’s most influential eco- 
nomic adviser, Budget Boss George 
Shultz. If he is right, the President 
may be able to turn the biggest issue 
of 1972 to his own advantage. But if 
he is wrong, Shultz will be remembered 
as the Walt Rostow of Nixon's eco- 
nomic policy. 


CONGRESS 
The Unblinking Eye of CBS 


The House of Representatives last 
week stared into the cold electronic 
eye of CBS—and blinked. It refused to 
follow a committee recommendation 
that CBS and its president, Frank Stan- 
ton, be cited for contempt of Congress 
(Time, July 5), While many hailed the ac- 
tion as a principled and ringing af- 
firmation of freedom of the press, it 
was more a case of politicians looking 
after their own self-interests. 

CBS had flatly declined to comply 
with a House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee subpoena order- 
ing the network to present its complete 
film files, including material not broad- 
cast, for its production of the contro- 
versial documentary The Selling of the 
Pentagon. The committee contended that 
television stations, unlike newspapers, 
are licensed and regulated by Govern- 
ment, and thus it had a right to ex- 
amine CBS editorial practices to pro- 
tect the public against deception. No 
House historian could recall that body 
ever before refusing to go along with a 
committee that recommended a con- 
tempt citation, although no news-gath- 
ering organization had previously been 
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the object of such a citation attempt. 
The 226-to-181 House vote averted an 
eventual court test of whether Congress 
would have violated the First Amend- 
ment had it cited CBs. 

Deceit and Fraud. The leadership of 
both parties as well as the chairmen of 
six committees broke congressional pro- 
tocol by voting against the Commerce 
Committee’s contempt proposal, thus hu- 
miliating the committee chairman, West 
Virginia Democrat Harley O. Staggers. 
Some of the leaders publicly claimed 
that they had acted to protect the press. 
“I don’t condone the deceit and fraud 
of CBS in this documentary,” said Re- 
publican Leader Gerald Ford, “but | 
had to weigh that on the scale of the 
overriding issue of freedom of the press.” 
Actually, Republican leaders did not rel- 
ish the thought of the Nixon Admin- 





REPRESENTATIVE STAGGERS 
“Selling of the Pentagon”: No Sale. 


istration’s Justice Department having to 
prosecute CBS in a_ sensational trial 
with elections approaching. 

But the dominant reason for the vote 
was that CBS had conducted an all-out 
lobbying campaign against the citation, 
skillfully using executives of its local at- 
filiates to urge Congressmen from their 
areas to vote against it. That kind of pres- 
sure was effective. While few Congress- 
men have any great affection for the 
press, and especially television, they rely 
on local TV interviews and news clips 
—particularly the linking of their names 
with announcements of new federal proj- 
ects in their districts—to impress their 
constituents. 

The real sentiment of the House 
may have been expressed by one lead- 
er, who claimed that if the vote had 
been secret it would have gone about 
5 to 1 against CBS. Asked if he 
thought CBS executives had “learned 
any lesson” in their clash with the 
House, Staggers replied bitterly: “Yes 
—that they have power.” 


Rebellion in the House 


For years the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, unlike its more visible coun- 
terpart in the Senate, has seemed more 
like a branch of the State Department 
than an independent representative of 
Congress. Said one influential member: 
“The first question that used to be asked 
in this committee was: Why are we 
doing this? The Administration didn't 
ask for it.” 

After such a long career of insti- 
tutional obsequiousness, it came as a par- 
ticular surprise when the committee last 
week voted to cut off aid to two dic- 
tatorships, those of Greece and Pakistan. 
In both cases two Administrations have 
weaved and waffled along an uncertain 
policy line, finally deciding that although 
the actions of the two regimes were re- 
pugnant, U.S. strategic interests argued 
continued aid. 

After Greece was placed under mil- 
itary dictatorship in 1967, the U.S. 
stopped delivery of all heavy military 
equipment, such as tanks and field guns. 
Believing that it had received verbal as- 
surances that the colonels in charge 
would restore some of the nation’s free- 
doms, however, the Nixon Administra- 
tion last September formally lifted the 
embargo on heavy arms and asked Con- 
gress this year for nearly S118 million 
in new aid. Though it was still not 
happy with the junta’s internal policies, 
Greece remained vital to NATO's south- 
ern flank and to the Sixth Fleet, newly 
challenged by the Soviet navy. 

Friendly Persuasion. The Greek gov- 
ernment has since made clear that it 
has no intention of restoring democracy 
any time soon. Earlier this year inves- 
tigators from the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee concluded that “the 
policy of friendly persuasion has clearly 
failed. Indeed, the regime seems to have 
been able to exert more leverage on us 
than we have been willing to exert on the 
regime.” Worse still was the fact that 
American assistance, particularly after 
the resumption of full aid in September, 
was looked upon by the Greek people as 
American support of one of the world’s 
nastier regimes. 

In Pakistan, the actions of the re- 
gime make the Greek colonels look 
like benevolent despots. To keep its East- 
ern half from seceding, the government 
has murdered countless thousands, per- 
haps hundreds of thousands, of its own 
citizens and has assiduously sought to de- 
stroy the East’s ancient Bengali culture. 
The White House still asked Congress 
to appropriate nearly $132 million in 
aid to Pakistan in the new fiscal year, 
in effect, says Democratic Representa- 
tive Cornelius Gallagher, “subsidizing 
slaughter and spreading pestilence.” (Not 
affected by the committee’s vote is $100 
million in direct emergency aid for the 
civil war’s victims.) 

In neither case is the committee's ac- 
tion absolute, even if approved by the 
House and the Senate. The President 
can restore aid to Greece—at the 
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lower level of last year—if he tells Con- 
gress in writing that aid is an “over- 
riding requirement” of U.S, national 
security. To receive its allotment, Pak- 
istan will have to assure reasonable sta- 
bility in the East and provide security 
for the millions of refugees who have 
fled to neighboring India. 

Tie the Giver. Though the outcome in 
the House is by no means certain, Pres- 
ident Nixon has now been bluntly told 
that he can no longer count on a docile 
House Foreign Affairs Committee as 
counterpoise to the often rebellious Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. Mem- 
bers of the House are increasingly aware 
that the strings of foreign aid tie the giv- 
er as well as the receiver. 

Indeed, the committee’s action un- 
derlines a basic dilemma of the whole 
aid program. Both by giving and with- 
drawing aid, the U.S. in a sense med- 
dles in a country’s internal affairs. By 
denying aid to a government it dis- 
approves of, the U.S. opens itself to ac- 
cusations that its policy is too “mor- 
alistic”; moreover, often a regime thus 
pressured only turns more obdurate. 
That in fact was the immediate re- 
action of the Greek government, which, 
in almost comical absurdity, compared 
itself to the Athenians standing against 
the might of Persia. 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY 
On the Road with Agnew 


With stops in Spain, Morocco and 
Portugal this week, Vice President Spi- 
ro Agnew will wind up his 32-day, ten- 
nation tour of Asia, Africa and Eu- 
rope. Time Correspondent Hays Gorey 
has heen with the Vice President all 
the way. From the Congo, he sent the fol- 
lowing assessment: 


At Seoul, his first official stop, Spiro 
Agnew firmly planted his foot on the 
platform of his slow-moving, flag-em- 
blazoned Jeep, and hung on tight. The 
determination was unmistakable and 
prophetic. On this, his third official trip 
abroad, the Vice President was clearly 
determined to resist his well-known pro- 
clivity for putting his foot in his mouth. 
The result has been a mission free of se- 
rious or even amusing gaffes like the 
Philippines miscue in 1969, when Ag- 
new nearly sat on President Marcos. 

Agnew abroad is dignified, correct 
and, above all, distant, the gracious tea- 
time and dinner companion of potentates 
and princes, ministers and maharajahs. 
Tall and tanned, he is meticulous to 
the point of having every last hair in 
place, even after stepping out of a mi- 
nor gale. He has done his homework. 
In private talks and ceremonial func- 
tions, Agnew, from all available ev- 
idence, has performed flawlessly. Per- 
haps too flawlessly. 

No Contact. Unlike traveling Vice 
Presidents Hubert Humphrey and Lyn- 
don Johnson before him, Agnew scru- 
pulously avoids contact with all but the 
rulers of the countries he visits, The, ex- 
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planation offered by his aides and Agnew 
himself is that it is not his style to 
plunge into crowds or conduct foreign 
diplomacy in a manner that accom- 
modates “dramatic television pictures.” 

A more compelling impression is that 
of a VIP who feels it beneath his dignity 
to display any warmth for or interest in 
ordinary people. For six days, Agnew en- 
joyed the plush appointments of Seoul's 
Chosun Hotel, emerging only for cere- 
monial functions or to play golf and ten- 
nis. One day when it rained, he ordered a 
Ping Pong table sent up to his room. He 
visited no American soldiers, Korean 
hospitals, schools, marketplaces or hous- 
ing projects. In Singapore, Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia and Ethiopia, the routine 
was essentially the same. In Kenya, Ag- 
new visited the Treetops wild-game pre- 
serve, conferred briefly with President 
Jomo Kenyatta, later lunched with him 
and his ministers, and golfed. 

Agnew’s relations with the press 
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AGNEW IN THE CONGO 
Every hair in place on a palace tour. 


have done little to soften his austere 
image. Indeed, he and his staff have 
shown little more than an icy tol- 
erance for either the traveling press con- 
tingent or native journalists. During 
an airborne press conference, the Vice 
President accused the American press 
of a Communist bias. As a result, for- 
eign press coverage has frequently 
been less than flattering. The Kuwait 
Times, in an editorial titled “An Odd 
Experience with American Courtesy,” 
complained that Agnew was making 
only a “palace visit,” and that “to the 
masses, and ironically enough, for the 
local pressmen too, the visit might as 
well have taken place in some distant 
corner of the earth.” Similarly, the 
Daily Nation in Nairobi complained 
of unprecedented security “to keep pho- 
tographers and newsmen away from 
the visiting VIPs.” 

When he allows himself to relax, as 


he did at Treetops, Agnew has occa- 
sionally displayed more charm and wit 
than he is given credit for. “A finesse 
that the United Nations would be proud 
of,” he observed of the various animals 
taking turns at a salt lick. 

Perhaps more indicative of Agnew’s 
attitude was his admiration of the large 
animals he saw in Africa. “That rhi- 
noceros,” he noted. “Nobody fools 
around with him.” Then, spotting a wa- 
ter buffalo, he commented: “There's a 
mean buffalo. No one tries to move 
him around.” Agnew, after 24 years in 
office, is still bent on proving that, like 
the animals he admires, he will not be 
pushed around. 


POLITICS 


The First Casualty 


Harold Hughes raised the flag and 
no one saluted. Last week the U.S. Sen- 
ator from Iowa accepted the obvious, an- 
nouncing he had made a “clear-cut and 
irrevocable” decision not to seek the 
1972 Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion. A long shot in an already crowd- 
ed field, Hughes became the first ca- 
sualty of the politics of ‘72. 

Hughes, 49, never formally an- 
nounced his candidacy, but there were 
some who thought he just might catch 
on in the lackluster field of Democratic 
hopefuls. Big, broad-shouldered and 
ruggedly handsome, with a deep bass 
voice and the oratorical gifts to go 
along with it, he seemed a natural. More- 
over, his sincerity and concern were 
genuine. 

Séances. A reformed alcoholic gone 
on to the Governor's mansion and the 
Senate, Hughes never got off the ground 
as a presidential candidate. His Gallup 
poll rating was 2%, and even this mea- 
ger rating was suspect since he is often 
confused with Tycoon Howard Hughes. 

But the crucial blow may well have 
been Hughes’ unusual beliefs, which in 
recent months have become a matter 
of increasing press scrutiny. Hughes is 
a Methodist lay minister who believes 
in faith healing, extrasensory perception 
and spiritualism. He has attended sé- 
ances, and believes that at one of them 
he was able to communicate with the 
spirit of a brother killed in an auto- 
mobile accident. Hughes intimates knew 
that the end was near when the Sen- 
ator consented to a long newspaper in- 
terview two weeks ago that explored 
his beliefs. 

Hughes’ withdrawal will have min- 
imum impact on the campaign because 
he has such a small estate to divide. 
Taken almost as lightly is the can- 
didacy, announced late last week, of 
Oklahoma Senator Fred Harris. Harris’ 
most valid claim to the position is 
that he presided, none too successfully, 
over the Democratic National Com- 
mittee in the darkest days after 1968. 
But he has no real strength on the na- 
tional stage and is in political hot 
water in his home state. 

Still, Harris was included when cur- 
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SENATOR HUGHES 
Accepting the obvious. 


rent National Committee Chairman 
Larry O'Brien last week called together 
the other candidates to hammer out pri- 
mary spending limitations. The party is 
sull $9.3 million in debt from °68, and 
all the hopefuls are suffering from mon- 
ey troubles. There is also the danger of 
the candidates exhausting themselves 
campaigning and cutting one another 
up in public to Nixon’s ultimate profit. 
Such harsh realities undoubtedly aided 
the group in reaching an agreement to 
limit TV and radio spending to 5¢ per 
1968 registered voter (Democrat and Re- 
publican) in each of the primary states, 
or a total of $2.8 million per candidate 
for all the 20-plus primaries looming 
ahead. How many of the Democratic 
hopefuls can raise that much remains 
to be seen. 


NEW YORK 
Scattering the Pigeons 


Once, in a blushing euphemism, they 
were known as “ladies of the night.” 
Today they are called hookers, and in 
Manhattan, at any rate, their activities 
are not confined to the dark hours. 
Both in broad daylight and the neon 
night, they flash the pink, orange and 
purple hot pants of the Aquarian Age, 
not to mention the high boots that were 
Once a specialty of their profession and 
are now merely fashionable. In the 
spring they sprout from the sidewalks, 
squawking, cackling and ogling potential 
customers, fanning out from the bawd- 
walk they have made Times Square. 

This year New York’s prostitutes 
seemed particularly blatant. Growing 
numbers of businessmen, tourists and 
residents have complained of being ver- 
bally and sometimes physically harassed. 
Earlier this year a man was murdered 
by hookers outside the Hilton Hotel 
when he shunned their advances. An- 
other, a former West German Cabinet 
member, was robbed by a team of girls. 

Pimp Squad. In retaliation two weeks 
ago, a judge in the city’s criminal court 
took the unprecedented action of hold- 
ing two alleged hookers without bail, ex- 
plaining that “the midtown area was 
inundated with prostitution.” The girls 
received some unexpected support: 
Women’s Liberationists quickly picketed 
the courthouse, protesting female ex- 
ploitation. But the resultant publicity 
could not have been better for Mayor 
John Lindsay, who was at the same 
time launching the city’s ritual annual 
crackdown on the sidewalk sirens. 

With customary é/an, the police joined 
the fray. Captain Daniel McGowan of 
the Public Morals Task Force was as- 
signed to the new post of “Director of 
Prostitution Control.” Patrols in the area 
were beefed up with plainclothesmen 





borrowed from the nbling detail and 
men of the mobile Tactical Patrol Force, 
many armed with cameras to capture 
the girls in the act of soliciting. There 
were also efforts to discourage, through 
arrests, the live sex shows that com- 
plement the streetside spectacle, and 
some talk, mostly just that, of pros- 
ecuting “Johns.” as the girls call their 
customers, Finally, the police established 
a special “pimp squad” to tackle the 
problem at one of its sources. Faced 
with harassment from all sides, the birds 
took flight. 

Tide of Nature. Many of the more af- 
fluent—some of the girls make an es- 
timated $300 and up a day—set off for 
the healthier climes of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Atlanta. Others be- 
gan testing the more gentle currents of 
Manhattan's East Side. A goodly num 
ber simply stayed home in_ bed, en- 
joying the holiday. 

The results were briefly miraculous. 
For all of two days last week, New York- 
ers were treated to the rare sight of a vir- 
tually hookerless Times Square. Gone 
also were the “pimpmobiles,” the gaudy 
cars of the girls’ “managers.” The place 
seemed eerily empty and colorless, Even 
more curious was the situation in the 
courts. For the first time in 15 years, a 
day passed without a single arraignment 
for prostitution. “We usually have 
to 80 prostitutes in here every day,” said 
an unbelieving court clerk. “Today we 
had none.” 

The crackdown, all agreed, was the 
most spectacular in recent years. News- 
papers had a field day. Reformers ex 
perienced the self-righteous glow of suc- 
cess. But like most efforts to stem the 
tide of human nature and commerce, 
the effort was ultimately doomed. By 
week's end many of the girls were back 
at their posts, dodging police patrols 
with gazelle-like speed, if not grace, 
and immersed once more in their work. 
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South Viet Nam: Two Against Thieu 


AMPAIGNING for South Viet 
Nam's October elections is not sup- 
posed to begin until September. But 
last week the politicking was under way 
in earnest. In near-simultaneous attacks, 
President Nguyen Van Thieu's two chief 
rivals, feisty Vice President Nguyen Cao 
Ky and phlegmatic retired Four-Star 
General Duong Van (“Big”) Minh, both 
charged that the election itself is being 
shamelessly rigged. 

Ky’s salvo was fired in the form of an 
open letter to the President. Announcing 
a formal break with Thieu—a somewhat 
superfluous gesture since the two have 
been coolly ignoring one another for 
months—Ky blasted the President for 
miring the country in a “war with no 
end” and “preferring the flatteries of 
sycophants to honest counsel.” But Ky’s 
main complaint was that Thieu had “an 
excessive attachment to power” and was 
already working to put the elections in 
his pocket by “silencing the opposition 
and muzzling the press.” 

Blank Ballots. Thieu, in an open let- 
ter of his own, dismissed Ky’s charges 
as merely “part of the Vice President's 
electoral campaign.” Then Big Minh 
piped up. The popular general agreed 
that there was “some truth in what Ky 
says,” and went on to blast the U.S. em- 
bassy for masterminding the rigging of 
the election despite its professed hands- 
off policy. U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker, he jeered, “is a great specialist 
in elections of this type. He succeeded 
in the Dominican Republic,* he suc- 
ceeded in Viet Nam in 1967, and he 
will succeed again in October.” 

Although Ky has already declared, 
neither he nor Minh is an official can- 
didate yet. Under a new, Thieu-spon- 





Where Bunker's skillful diplomacy during 
the crisis of 1965-66 cooled passions and 
opened the way for the election of a mod 
erate President, Joaquin Balaguer. 
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BUNKER & THIEU 
An attachment to power. 


sored election law, ostensibly designed 
to cut down on the number of friv- 
olous candidates, presidential hopefuls 
must collect endorsements from 40 of 
the 190 or so National Assembly mem- 
bers, or from 100 of the country’s some 
550 provincial councilmen. There were 
reports that Minh had collected at least 
40 signatures from Assembly members 
by early last week, but was planning to 
wait until just before the Aug. 4 dead- 
line before declaring his candidacy. 

Ky is having much more difficulty 
rounding up his endorsements because 
he is going after the provincial coun- 
cilmen, all of whom are beholden to 
Thieu-appointed province chiefs. If Ky 
is shut out of the race, the current Sai- 
gon speculation goes, he will throw his 
support to Minh just before the elec- 
tion. Another possibility is that both 
Ky and Minh will pull out at the last min- 
ute, leaving Thieu a hollow victory. 


“You're a mess!” 








Thieu is reportedly preparing a coun- 
terstrategy. According to the opposition, 
Thieu-appointed province chiefs have 
been asked to sign blank nomination bal- 
lots. Later on, if a couple of candidates 
are needed to make the presidential 
race at least look like a contest, their 
names could be filled in. 

Oblique Endorsement. At the mo- 
ment, Thieu’s most serious rival is Big 
Minh. The hefty (200 Ibs., almost 6 ft.) 
ex-general is popular, a Buddhist, a 
Southerner—and a bit of a question 
mark. In 1963, after Minh led the gen- 
erals’ coup that toppled the Diem re- 
gime, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
wondered in a cable to Washington: 
“Will he be strong enough to get on 
top of things?” He was not, and by 
1964 he was ousted in another coup 
and subsequently exiled to Bangkok for 
nearly four years by a more forceful 
rival for power, General Nguyen Khanh. 

Though a professed anti-Communist, 
Minh has long tried to present himself 
as a moderate who could lead a future 
government of national reconciliation. 
His prospects—and Ky’s, too, perhaps 
—may well have been strengthened by 
the stunning announcement of Richard 
Nixon's planned trip to Peking, which 
enhances the plausibility of Minh’'s con- 
ciliatory position. Moreover, many ob- 
servers see in the latest Communist 
signals in Paris an oblique endorsement 
of Minh as a man whom both Hanoi 
and the National Liberation Front 
would be willing to live with, at least 
for a while. As yet, Minh is not say- 
ing whether he would be willing to 
live with the N.L.F.—perhaps because 
it could get him arrested for treason. 
“It is too early to talk of my pro- 
gram now,” Minh told Time Cor- 
respondent Stanley Cloud in an_ in- 
terview in his modern Saigon villa 
last week. “If I were to say I favor 
a coalition government, | might find 
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has the same steering s ystem 


as the $38,400 Ferret? 


It’s called rack-and-pinion steering. 

And it’s the simplest, most direct, most 
responsive type of steering system any car 
ever had. 

It’s precisely this simplicity and direct- 
ness that gives you such an uncanny feel of 
the road. And the better your feel of the 
road, the more control you have over the car. 

Besides the $38,400T Ferrari, the Audi 
has a lot in common with a lot of other great 
automobiles. 

The Audi has inboard disc brakes just 
like the Porsche racing car. And front-wheel 
drive just like the Cadillac Eldorado. 

The Audi has the same trunk space as 
the Lincoln Continental. And just about the 
same headroom and legroom as the Rolls- 
Royce Silver Shadow. 

Our interior looks so much like 
that of the Mercedes-Benz 280SE, 


you can hardly tell them apart. 

And as for service, you'll get the same 
kind of expert service that a Volkswagen 
gets. Because a Porsche Audi dealer is part of 
the VW organization. 

You don’t hear about a car like the Audi 
every day. A car that in many respects bears 
a remarkable resemblance to some of the 
finest cars ever made. 

That’s why we don’t consider $3,600°a 
lot of money for the car. 

The way we look at it, it’s a lot of cars 
for the money. 


The $3,600 Audi 


Porsche Audi: a division of Volkswagen 





For your nearest Porsche Audi.dealer call 800-553-9550, free:in the continental: U.S, (In Iowa call collect 319-242-1867.) 
*Suggested rétail ptice East Coast P\O.E.. $3,595 (West Coast POE. slightly higher), Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges, if any, 


additional. Whitewall, tires; optional at éxtra cost1971 World Car:Catalogue-Férrari 512:-$38,400, 








myself in exile in Bangkok again.” Dur- 
ing his 90-minute talk, Minh made 
these other points: 

THE CAMPAIGN. “The minimum standards 
for a free and fair election are these: 
no confiscation of newspapers, no ar- 
rests of people who campaign for me 
or Vice President Ky in the countryside, 
no switching of ballot boxes when they 
are collected and transported to the vote- 
counting center.” 

U.S. INVOLVEMENT IN THE ELECTION. “Unless 
Mr. Bunker says that no American 
equipment or resources, including planes 
and helicopters, can be used in the elec- 
tion, the American Government's so- 
called hands-off policy would, in reality, 
mean discrimination against me.” 

THE THIEU REGIME. “Many people tell me 
they think that even under the French we 
had more freedom than we do now—and 
we are a people who do not like colonial- 
ism. I'm not advocating a return to co- 
lonialism, but under the French, people 
could live on their salaries.” 

AFTER THE FIGHTING ENDS. “If we want to 
continue to fight, we will have to have 
economic, social and political progress 
as well . . . When the war is over, we 
will need the aid of the U.S. and other 
friendly countries. Our resources will 
be exhausted. Then we will face our 
greatest problem. and I hope the Amer- 
icans will help. But whatever aid comes 
in should not be directed by the Amer- 
icans. If it is, we would appear as a lack- 
ey in the world’s eyes.” 

IF THIEU IS RE-ELECTED. “We cannot rule 
out the possibility of a coup. After all, 
it happened to me once. Especially if 
the elections are not free and honest, 
we should expect trouble. If I were a 
Communist, I would help President 
Thieu get re-elected.” 


MIDDLE EAST 
Flybys and Superspies 


Israel celebrated the 23rd birthday of 
its potent air force last week with flow- 
ery words and impressive flybys. The 
words came from the air force com- 
mander, General Mordechai Hod: “We 
breathe the air of the summit of Mt. Her- 
mon, our wings trace the tranquil waters 
of Mirfatz Shlomo [Sharm el Sheikh] 
and the reaches of Sinai, and our jets em- 
brace the skies of Jerusalem, which has 
become a united whole.” Then at Hod’s 
order came phalanxes of Phantoms, Sky- 
hawks, Mirages, Mystéres and Ouragans, 
of Sikorsky helicopters and Noratlas, 
Dakota and Stratocruiser transports, and 
even of gnatlike Cessnas. 

The only disappointing aspect of the 
display for Israelis was that it did not in- 
clude more of the swift, dangerous U.S.- 
built Phantoms, the backbone of the 
air force. Israel has so far received ap- 
proximately 85 Phantoms and lost nine 
in sorties over Sinai or in accidents. 
Last year it requested another 40 or so 
to keep its military power on a par 
with that of the Arabs. 

The Administration has postponed a 
decision, partly because it sees the Mid- 
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dle East power balance differently from 
the Israelis, partly because it considers 
the Phantoms a useful lever for mov- 
ing Israel into a Suez Canal agreement. 
The Phantom decision is still, so to 
speak, up in the air, but Jerusalem 
hopes for some progress when Assistant 
Secretary of State Joseph J. Sisco makes 
a scheduled visit this week. “We don’t ex- 
pect Sisco to come flying over in a flo- 
tilla of Phantoms,” says a government 
official. “But we do hope that he will 
come with words of encouragement.” 
Arab Buildup. On the eve of Sisco’s 
trip, pro-Israel politicians in the U.S. 
have been spreading alarmist reports 
about a significant buildup of Arab air- 
power. The Egyptians, according to 
Washington estimates, have received 100 
MIGs since last September, in addition 
to 80 MI-8 troop-carrying helicopters. 
Syria has got 30 MIGs, five Sukhoi-7 
fighter-bombers and 22 helicopters. All 
together, there are now nearly 600 So- 


points discussed when Helms conferred 
with officials of Ha’Mossad, or “the In- 
stitution,” the Israeli equivalent of the 
CIA: 

> Soviet-flown MIG-23s, which can fly 
at 80,000 ft., an altitude that Phantoms 
cannot reach, are conducting intelligence 
missions out of Egyptian bases. 

> Two electronics-crammed Russian 
“listening ships” have been stationed 
about 80 miles off the Israeli coast. 

> Soviet radar installed on the ground 
in Egypt can monitor air routes over 
Syria, Lebanon, Israel and Jordan. 

> Hundreds of Soviet intelligence ex- 
perts are at work in Middle East eval- 
uation centers in Cairo and Alexandria. 
> Soviet agents are visiting Israel in in- 
creased numbers in the guise of tour- 
ists, journalists, European businessmen 
and even immigrating Jews. 

The Russians are gathering informa- 
tion more openly than they once did; 
they are ready to risk more in order to 
MRONICLE 
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“A fine job of camouflage, comrade .. .’ 


viet-built planes in the area, some flown 
by Soviet pilots. 

The Administration argues that So- 
viet plane figures look more formidable 
than they are. U.S. officials point out 
that while the Arabs have about a 6-to-| 
advantage over Israel in planes, the Is- 
raclis have the edge in qualified pilots 
and able ground crews. Egypt lost so 
many pilots in the war of attrition that 
after Russian resupply it had four times 
as many jets as men to fly them. The Is- 
raelis fret nonetheless about the grow- 
ing number of aircraft in Arab coun- 
tries, and there are signs that they will 
not discuss a Suez agreement until there 
is some redressing of the balance. 

Soviet Activity. If the weapons build- 
up is worrisome to Israel, the U.S. has 
shown concern over a marked buildup of 
Soviet intelligence activities in the Mid- 
dle East. It was partly to investigate those 
activities that CIA Director Richard 
Helms recently visited Israel. Some 
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learn more. Helms and his hosts ap- 
parently came to no firm conclusions 
about the objectives of the current So- 
viet operation. But they did reach some 
decisions, including an Israeli agreement 
to provide facilities for U-2s and 
SR-71 U.S. spy planes. 

It will be no surprise if Sisco, fresh 
from conferences with the National Se- 
curity Council, makes less headway on 
the diplomatic front. His object is to 
probe for possible areas in which U.S.- 
sponsored discussions on reopening the 
Suez Canal can be continued. 

In Cairo last week, State Department 
Middle East Specialists Donald C. Ber- 
gus and Michael Sterner received assur- 
ances from President Anwar Sadat that 
Egypt still wants the canal reopened 
—but on its own terms, Sisco is likely to 
hear much the same thing in Jerusalem. 
At present the Israelis are convinced that 
the talks are dead and that visits like Sis- 
co’s are merely cosmetics for a corpse. 
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Morocco: The Cracked Facade 


LOWLY, the Moroccan television 

cameras panned across a_ parade 
ground of the Moulay Ismail military 
barracks near Rabat. The scene was 
chilling: ten tall stakes driven into the 
ground at intervals, firing squads at the 
ready, and detachments of the Moroccan 
armed forces on hand as witnesses, Ten 
ranking officers—four generals, five col- 
onels and a commandant—marched into 
view. Each was tied to a stake, each 
had his epaulets and insignia ripped 
from his uniform. Just before the firing 
squads triggered their lethal volleys, 
home screens were deliberately blacked 
out, There were only sounds: the con- 
demned men shouting “Yaish el Has- 
san el Thani!” (Long live King Hassan 
the Second) and chanting the Moslem 
act of faith, which begins “La I/laha 
illa Allah” (There is no God but God) 
just before they died. Then the crack 
of rifle fire, the angry shouts of on- 
lookers. Before the picture returned, the 


OBEISANCE TO HASSAN BEFORE SHOOTING 


witnesses spat on the crumpled bodies 
of the rebels—the ultimate Arab insult. 

In such electronic fashion did the cur- 
rent heir of Morocco’s three-century-old 
Alouite dynasty bring home a chilling 
lesson to his subjects: any who rebel 
against him will be shot, perhaps without 
trial. Only two days before their deaths 
last week, the condemned officers had led 
1,400 army cadets in an abortive coup 
while Hassan and 500 guests celebrated 
the King’s 42nd birthday at a seaside par- 
ty (see box), The coup was put down in a 
matter of hours, and life quickly re- 
turned to normal in Morocco under the 
strong hand of General Mohammed 
Oufkir, S51, a tough, uncompromising 
Berber who is Hassan’s Interior Minister 
and most loyal general. By week's end, 
Oufkir’s men had reportedly arrested 
some 900 cadets. 

Bewildered Cadets. The planning of 
the coup was, at best, amateurish. The 
plotters used green, bewildered army ca- 
dets. They neglected to block roads, close 
airports or persuade other units in Alge- 
ria’s 45,000-man army to join them. Said 
Hassan in his post-coup press confer- 
ence: “They took over the Ministry of In- 
terior, but they forgot about police head- 
quarters. They occupied the radio sta- 
tion, but forgot about the telegraph and 
post office. They used the radio transmit- 
ter that covers Rabat, but forgot the one 
in Tangiers.’ What is more, both Colonel 
Mohammed Ababou, director of the 
Abermoumou military academy and a 
mastermind of the plot, and General Mo- 
hammed Medbouh, the ostensible leader, 
were killed during the shootout at Skhi- 
rat, apparently by their own men. 

When the coup attempt began and 
the rebels broadcast slogans like “So- 
cialism has arrived—down with mon- 
archy!” it appeared to be a standard, 
radical-inspired Arab upheaval. Certain- 
ly it had Libya’s mercurial Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi fooled. There is no 
evidence to indicate that Libya had any 
advance knowledge of the plot. None- 
theless, Gaddafi earned Hassan’s enmity 


PARTY GUESTS FLEEING ALONG BEACH TO AVOID REBEL GUNFIRE 





SADAT & GADDAFI 
A chilling lesson 


by immediately offering ground, armor 
and air support to what he thought 
were his ideological brothers in Mo- 
rocco. They were hardly that. Medbouh, 
44, was a wealthy satrap, not a strug- 
gling junior officer as Gaddafi had been 
before Libya’s 1969 coup. General Mus- 
tapha Amehrach, 48, overall head of 
the military academies, kept a villa in 
Rabat, a beach house by the sea, an 
apartment in Paris and two farms. 

The only logical reason given for 
their action was that they had become 
disgusted by corruption in high places. 
Pan American Airways, according to 
Moroccan reports, complained — that 
$1,800,000 was demanded in payoffs be- 
fore construction could begin on its In- 
tercontinental Hotel in Casablanca. As 
a result of the airline’s protest, the min- 
isters of tourism, education, finance and 
commerce were sacked by the King. 
There have also been rumors of huge 
kickbacks in the sale of mineral con- 


HASSAN & HUSSEIN AT FUNERAL OF LOYAL OFFICERS 





AT MERSA MATROH MEETING 
in electronic fashion. 






















cessions. Led by the rigidly upright Med- 
bouh, the rebellious officers presumably 
hoped to end corruption by making Has- 
san their captive and establishing a Mo- 
roccan republic with the King a mere 
figurehead to lend them authority, 

After the attempt was foiled, Hassan 
scornfully described it as “undeveloped 
in the worst sense of the term—a Libyan- 
style coup with all its imperfections.” 
But the King also admitted that there 
had been “a certain number of errors 
of judgment, some of which were mine.” 
Morocco is expected to lure 1,000,000 
tourists this year for the first time, and 
the gross national product has risen by 
26% in four years. But the population 
has grown by 13% in the same period, 
university and high school graduates 
cannot find jobs, and the average per cap- 
ita income is still a hardscrabble $151. 
Since 1965, moreover, the King has 
dampened opposition and ruled the 
country as an absolute monarch, Ignor- 
ing criticism, Hassan lives in opulence in 
the midst of national poverty. At a party 
celebrating the circumcision of his eldest 
son, guests at the royal table discovered 
gold coins mixed into their food. 

Fading Kings. Moroccans insist that 
Hassan, as a direct descendant of Mo- 
hammed, possesses baraka, or the in- 
definable charisma that brings blessings 
to others. But even that may not be 
enough in a changing Arab world where 
four other Kings—Farouk of Egypt, Fei- 
sal of Iraq, Badr of Yemen and Idris 
of Libya—have already been deposed. 
To many, the situation recalls Farouk’s 
prediction before he fell in 1952: “Some 
day there will be only five Kings in the 
world—the King of England and the 
four in the deck of cards.” 

There are still three Kings in the Arab 
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In the attempted coup against the 
King of Morocco, the scene at his 
summer palace was one of sheer 
chaos. Only last week did a clear pic- 
ture emerge as guests at the King’s 
birthday party told their stories. Here- 
with an account pieced together by 
Time Correspondent Wilton Wynn: 


|' was the sort of day that has made 
Morocco a magnet for Western 
tourists. A hot sun blazed over Skhi- 
rat, where King Hassan II’s rambling 
white summer palace is set amid oaks, 
poplars and eucalypti beside the At- 
lantic, and cooling breezes wafted in 
from the ocean. By Moslem custom, 
no women guests were present for the 
King’s 42nd birthday party. But 
among the 500 male guests were am- 
bassadors, generals and ministers. 
There were also the royal shirtmaker, 
shoemaker and tailor (all Italians), 
and four physicians (three French 
and one Austrian), who were in Mo- 
rocco to give Hassan a checkup. 
Many of the partygoers took a 
dip in the ocean or the King's pool. 
Some shot clay pigeons. The prin- 
cipal sporting event was a golf tour- 
nament; Hassan is such an ardent 
golfer that a 20-ft. birthday picture 
hanging in one of Rabat’s main 
squares depicted him in_ golfing 
clothes. At the 18th hole, U.S. Am- 
bassador Stuart W. Rockwell chatted 
with General Mohammed Medbouh, 
commander of the King’s military 
household. “We are the only ones who 
take golf seriously,” sniffed Medbouh. 


e 
A lavish buffet, which included lob- 
ster, smoked salmon, roast sheep and 
couscous, was laid out, along with 
champagne and mint tea, Hassan ate 
with his seven-year-old son, Crown 
Prince Sidi Mohammed, one of his 
five children, under a special can- 
opy. Near by sat Habib Bourguiba 
Jr., son of Tunisia’s President. Ital- 
ian Ambassador Amedeo Guillet, 
who makes it a practice never to eat 
at midday, lounged on a Moroccan 
pouf reading The Peter Principle. 
Suddenly a pop! pop! pop! sound 
erupted near the palace gates. Most of 
the guests assumed it was firecrackers. 
Guillet, an ex-soldier, was one of the 
few who instantly recognized the 
sound as rifle fire. Like others, how- 
ever, he dismissed it as a royal body- 
guard’s birthday salute. Then the hol- 
iday affair took a horrifying turn. 
Rockwell was strolling toward Hassan 
when he saw a guest in front of him 
topple to the floor, blood gushing 
from his leg. Hit by gunfire, a Moroc- 
can man was spun around by the im- 
pact and fell against Guillet, leaving 
two sets of bloody fingerprints on the 
Italian envoy’s shirt. As the man 


Slaughter at the Summer Palace 


slipped to the ground, his mouth 
gushed scarlet. He was dead. 

Soon the rifle shots were aug- 
mented by mortar fire and grenade ex- 
plosions. Panicky guests scattered 
from the open patio to the throne 
room or to the beach, but many 
were cut down by gunfire. A gre- 
nade landed at Hassan’s feet; Bour- 
guiba heroically picked it up and 
tossed it away, probably saving the 
King’s life. Thirty truckloads of ca- 
dets in battle fatigues swarmed over 
the grounds and made guests lie down 
in the broiling sun. 

° 

In the confusion, Hassan slipped 
into the throne room and then into an- 
other room farther inside. There he 
dickered with General Medbouh, the 
nominal leader of the coup attempt. 
Minutes after that meeting, the gen- 
eral was shot, apparently accidentally, 
by one of his own guards. 

Guests were pushed against a wall 
and shot by impromptu firing squads. 
The King’s brother, Prince Moulay 
Abdullah, was hit in the arm during 
one such volley, then left by his 
would-be executioners when he fell 
and played dead. But it became ev- 
ident that the King was meant to be 
spared. At one point cadets burst 
into his sanctuary and ordered him 
outside with the other surviving 
guests. A young soldier, nervously fin- 
gering the trigger of his rifle, took 
Hassan aside Alone, he kissed the 
King’s hand. Hassan was astounded. 
“We are cadets of the military school 
of Abermoumou,” the young man ex- 
plained. “We were told that there 
was a plot under way aimed at the 
King, that the royal palace had been 
occupied and that your august life 
was in danger. It was to save you 
that we entered the palace.” 


e 

The battle shifted as suddenly as 
it had begun. Some cadets left the pal- 
ace to seize installations in Rabat. 
Loyal soldiers arrived; outgunned, the 
remaining rebels surrendered. The by- 
standers stood up warily to survey a 
scene that had abruptly changed from 
carnival to carnage. In the 2}-hour 
battle, 92 of the guests and royal 
household had been killed, including 
the three French doctors and Bel- 
gian Ambassador Marcel Dupret. In 
addition, 160 of the mutineers, in- 
cluding Medbouh, were dead and 
133 people were wounded. 

Hurrying back to Rabat to cable 
word of the event, diplomatic par- 
tygoers were stunned by the normality 
beyond the palace. Only a mile away, 
as the shaken guests sped by, grin- 
ning Moroccan fishermen stood be- 
side the road, holding up their day's 
catch for sale. 
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world alone, and the other two were 
quick to give Hassan moral support. 
Hussein of Jordan, who has survived at 
least nine assassination attempts, person- 
ally piloted a Royal Jordanian Airlines 
Boeing 707 to Rabat to participate in fu- 
neral services for 20 loyalist officers and 
men killed at Skhirat. Feisal of Saudi 
Arabia stayed home, but sent his Foreign 
Minister to Morocco. 

Maghreb Neighbors. Hassan also re- 
ceived unaccustomed support from Arab 
socialist leaders, who might have been re- 
membering an old Moroccan expression: 
“Kiss the hand that you cannot cut off.” 
He was supported by Tunisia and even 
revolutionary Algeria, his neighbors in 
the Maghreb, the ancient Arab littoral of 
North Africa, whose members have 
formed associations for economic coop- 
eration, tourism and culture, Algeria’s 
President Houari Boumedienne not only 
telephoned the King but sent a del- 
egate to express his good wishes. 

But the persistent strains within the 
Arab world were also glaringly evident, 
and it is virtually certain that a summit 
meeting proposed for Algiers will have 
to be canceled. Observing angrily that 
Morocco and Libya were separated “by 
not only a desert of sand but by a des- 
ert of the intellect,” Hassan placed a 
guard around the Libyan embassy. Gad- 
dafi retaliated by breaking off diplomatic 
relations. Hassan, irritated by an early 
story in Cairo’s Al Ahram supporting 
the rebels, kept an Egyptian emissary 
cooling his heels in Rabat for two days 
before seeing him. 

Egypt’s President Anwar Sadat, anx- 
ious to maintain a reasonably united 
Arab front as the threat grows of a re- 
newed war of attrition with Israel, sent 
his congratulations to Hassan on sur- 
viving the mutiny. He also flew to the 
western Egyptian town of Mersa Ma- 
trih to try to calm the excitable Gad- 
dafi, whose caches of oil money and 
revolutionary zeal have begun to worry 
other Arabs. Gaddafi reportedly bank- 
rolled the successful campaign of Mal- 
ta’s leftist political leader Dom Mintoff, 
who ran on an anti-NATO, anti-West plat- 
form. If the Libyan leader would do 
that for Malta, others fear, he might 
send paid provocateurs into conservative 
Arab countries, especially since Gaddafi 
sees himself as the successor to Gamal 


Abdel Nasser as leader of the Arab 
world. 
Sadat’s hopes of maintaining at 


least the facade of unity suffered an- 
other blow when Hussein's army began 
a new drive on Palestinian guerrillas 
camped at Jerash, 30 miles north of 
Amman. With tanks and artillery the 
army drove the guerrillas out of their 
last town into barren, waterless territory 
in the Jordan Valley. Displeased by 
the King’s action, Sadat asked him to 
cancel a scheduled visit to Cairo this 
week because, he explained, Egyptian 
officialdom would simply be too busy 
celebrating the 19th anniversary of Fa- 
rouk’s fall to give Hussein the sort of 
welcome he deserved. 
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JAPAN 
Nukes for Nippon? 


Unlike recent junkets by other Admin- 
istration Officials, Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird’s ten-day swing through 
Tokyo and Seoul seemed carefully cal- 
culated to be thoroughly unspectacular. 
Laird’s message was the same for both al- 
lies: they could count on continued pro- 
tection from the Seventh Fleet and the 
U.S. nuclear umbrella, but they would 
have to furnish “credible deterrence” on 
the ground themselves. Who could get 
upset over what amounted to yet another 
sales pitch for the Nixon Doctrine? 

Certainly not the South Koreans. To 
be sure, they would like firmer guar- 





The smoke rose from a background 
briefing that Pentagon Spokesman Jer- 
ry Friedheim conducted in Tokyo. In re- 
sponse to a question put to him by an 
American reporter after the briefing, 
Friedheim speculated that one place Ja- 
pan might want to increase its micro- 
scopic defense budget (which currently 
accounts for less than 1% of its gross na- 
tional product of close to $200 billion) 
“could be in the area of ships.” Fried- 
heim also spoke of “a greater nuclear 
threat by the Chinese toward Asia.” 
The spokesman’s comments were in- 
nocent enough, but when they hit print, 
they were surrounded with speculation 
that Tokyo would soon build a vast 
fleet, go to work on an anti-ballistic mis- 
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LAIRD WITH JAPANESE PRIME MINISTER EISAKU SATO IN TOKYO 
About as soothing as an eruption of Mount Fuji. 


antees of U.S. support in the unlikely 
event that North Korea’s Kim Il Sung 
decides to move from his pinprick at- 
tacks along the 38th parallel to an all- 
out assault. But they will be receiving 
some $750 million from Washington 
over the next five years to modernize 
their 620,000-man_ military force—and 
to ease the pain of the withdrawal, pos- 
sibly by 1975, of the 42,000 U.S. troops 
remaining on their soil. 

Rising Smoke. To the Japanese, how- 
ever, Laird’s visit was about as soothing 
as an eruption of Mount Fuji. Laird’s 
purpose was primarily to urge Japan to 
upgrade its armed forces—preferably 
with arms purchased in the U.S.—and to 
take a larger economic-aid role in Asia. 
But almost from the start of the Secre- 
tary’s stay in Tokyo, U.S. officials were 
kept busy batting down dark rumors that 
the U.S. was dragooning Japan into |) 
taking over the role of the Seventh Fleet 
and 2) becoming the biggest nuclear ar- 
senal west of Los Alamos. Few Japanese 
were convinced by the denials. As Ja- 
pan’s biggest daily, Asahi Shimbun, put 
it in an editorial cliché: “Where there is 
smoke, there must be fire.” 








sile system and, most astonishing of all, 
develop nuclear weapons. 

The State Department and the Pen- 
tagon quickly protested. No one, said 
State, saw any “necessity or possibility” 
that Japan might have to become a nu- 
clear power. “I was not asked the ques- 
tion,” Laird complained. “It did not 
come up in our discussions.” Then how 
did it come up? The Laird visit, TIME 
learned, was deliberately used by the Jap- 
anese Defense Agency to raise the nu- 
clear issue. For some time, Japanese 
strategists have worried over America’s 
Asian withdrawal, the rise of China’s nu- 
clear capability, and the increasing pres- 
ence of Soviet warships in the seas 
around Japan. Many of Japan’s defense 
leaders (and a number of hawkish ci- 
vilians) have agreed that Japan will need 
its own arsenal of tactical nuclear weap- 
ons by around 1980. 

Seasoning Minds. There are no tech- 
nological reasons why Japan cannot de- 
velop its own nukes. Nor are there 
any legal obstacles. Japan's celebrated 
“peace” constitution does not prohibit 
nuclear weapons, as long as they are de- 
fensive. Moreover, though the Japanese 
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This is no ordinary meat and potatoes credit card. 


“eas, Some credit cards are good at 
some restaurants. The Ameri- 
can Express Money Card is 

good at the good ones. From the side- 
walk cafés of Paris to the teahouses 
of Tokyo. Wherever our shield ap- 
pears outside, you’re sure to be wel- 
come inside. 

Weller’s—famous for Lobster. Fea- 

turing Jose in the Beachport Tavern 

Piano Bar. Open 7 days. 

Hunters Country Club—enjoy dinner 

in an exquisitely decorated dining 

area which overlooks a beautiful 18- 

hole golf course. 

Don Roth’s —open 7 evenings. Rustic 

informal setting for prime, aged steaks 

and hearth-broiled lobster tails. 

The Country Squire—a beautiful 

mansion in a lovely garden that makes 

gourmet dining the gracious experi- 
ence it should be. 

Tarneys—home of a Holiday Inn, 

opening ’72. Featuring gourmet cook- 


ing presented by imported Swiss Chef. 
Tokar’s Supper Club—5860 W. 111 
St. Chicago Ridge. 424-4702. One of 
Chicago’s finest complete menus. 
Alphi’s Steak House—7743 Ogden, 
447-3211. Features the finest prime- 
aged steaks and beef. 


Sir Gerold’s Pub—8828 Brookfield 
Ave. 485-8677. Lunch and dinner 
served daily fit for a king. 

Farmer’s Daughter— 14455 LaGrange 
Rd. 349-2330. 20 home-baked des- 
serts account for this restaurant’s 
fame. 

Blackhawk Rstr.—Wabash at Ran- 
dolph. 726-0100. Featuring the Spin- 
ning Salad Bowl, as well as prime 
ribs and steaks 

Hana East—210 E. Ohio. Gourmet 
specialties from the east countries 
An outstanding array of Oriental cui- 
sine 


Mill Race Inn—at the Fox River 





Bridge in Geneva, Ill. Famous for 38 
years for its food, atmosphere and 
service. 

The Marcello Manner—stroll past 
the natural beauty of Mill Creek’s 
rippling water and the formal gar- 
dens, 

The Flame—Roosevelt Rd. in Oak- 
brook. For steaks at their very best 
from the open hearth. 

Hugo’s—in the Regency Hyatt House 
near O’Hare Airport. Offers gourmet 
fare in a spectacular setting. 

If you don’t already have The 
Money Card, you can pick up an ap- 
plication wherever it’s honored. Or 
make a free phone call to (800) 
AE 8-5000 and we'll put an appli- 
cation in the mail immediately. 


THE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL, 
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...in fact, True is lowest in both 

tar and nicotine of the 20 best-selling 
brands. That's why True puts its 
numbers on the front of every pack. 
And on every carton. 

Think about it. 





Regular or menthol. Doesn't it all add up to True? 


Regular 12 mg. “tar, 0.7 mg. nicotine, Menthol 13 mg. “tar’, 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report, Nov.70. © Lorillard 1971 





have signed the Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty, they have yet to ratify it. 
What does inhibit Japan, however, is 
the deep-seated “nuclear allergy” of its 
103 million people. Some authorities 
in Tokyo want them to begin thinking 
about the unthinkable. Thus when Laird 
came to town, Japanese Defense Agen- 
cy officials recruited sympathetic West- 
ern reporters to raise the nuclear issue, 
knowing that almost any reply would 
produce considerable fallout. It was, Jap- 
anese officials predict, only the first ef- 
fort in a continuing campaign to “sea- 
son the minds” of the Japanese public. 


FRANCE 
Boondoggler’s Bible 


“Stuck in the back of his palace,” Na- 
poleon once remarked, “the Emperor 
can know only what people care to tell 
him. The Cour des Comptes will keep 
him informed.” To check up on finan- 
cial high jinks and bureaucratic boon- 
dogglery in his empire, Bonaparte in 
1807 revived the medieval accounting 
court that had been abolished during 
the revolution. 

The 68-member court is still at it, 
but the day is long past when its rev- 
elations could cost a finagler his job 
—or even his head. “Far be it from us 
to want to do a scalp dance around pub- 
lic officials,” says one of the court's judg- 
es. Yet, as a measure of malfeasance in 
high places and low, the court's annual 
report, published in paperback last week 
for $1.50, has become something of a 
boondoggler’s bible. The report names 
no names and initiates no punitive ac- 
tion, but the mere threat of publication 
has been known to bring straying func- 
tionaries back into line. If nothing else, 
the booklet serves to remind Frenchmen 
of the flimflamming—and foolishness 
—of their civil servants. Some of the 
cases cited this year: 
> The Institut National Pédagogique 
purchased 3,000 scales for $17 apiece. 
Had it ordered one more scale, ie., 





3,001, it could have saved nearly 
a dollar on each. 

> The Paris Opera, perennially 
pressed for money, has given away 
20% of its better seats free over 
the past five years. 

> High government officials issued 
first-class airplane tickets by their 
ministries have been cashing them 
in for economy seats and pock- 
eting the difference. 

> Two companies with contracts 
for missiles and jets forgot to reim- 
burse the government more than 
$1,000,000 that had been ad- 
vanced to them. They suddenly re- 
membered to do so when the court 
began probing. 

> In 1959 a Pyrénées psychiatric 
hospital turned its 85 acres of 
farm land into a golf course so 
that patients could mingle with 
townspeople in a normal atmo- 
sphere. The hospital has since 
spent $60,000 on the course and 
even put a pro on its payroll. But 
the only patients who ever ap- 
pear on the course, the report 


notes, are there “to mow the greens =" 


and to caddy for the townspeople.” 
In a spirited if not particularly 
compassionate defense, Senator 
Pierre Mailhe, who represents 
Hautes-Pyrénées in the French up- 
per house and also happens to be pres- 
ident of the golf club, declared last 
week: “It is not the club's job to teach 
the patients how to play golf. If they 
don’t know the rudiments of the game, 
they'll carve up the greens.” 


CARIBBEAN 
Bay of Piglets Revisited 


It was mocked as Britain’s “Bay of 
Piglets,” and one war correspondent ca- 
bled Fleet Street from the battlefield: 
“I say, chaps, the natives are friendly.” 
That was two years ago, when then- 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson sent a 
company of paratroopers to capture the 
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PATIENT (RIGHT) CADDYING AT PYRENEES GOLF COURSE 
Flimflamming and foolishness. 
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PARATROOPERS LANDING ON ANGUILLA 
The natives were friendly. 


tiny (35 sq. mi.) West Indies island of An- 
guilla, a onetime possession cutting loose 
its British apron strings. The islanders 
had tried and rejected a British-spon- 
sored association with the neighboring 
and more economically advanced islands 
of St. Kitts and Nevis: now they want- 
ed to return to their colonial status. 
The British would not hear of it, so the 
plucky Anguillans, 6,000 strong, pro- 
claimed their independence and severed 
all ties with the mother country. Grave- 
ly, Wilson launched “Operation Sheep- 
skin” and sent in troops, later rein- 
forced by 80 policemen. It was the 
domino theory, Whitehall solemnly in- 
sisted, If one territory were allowed to 
go its own way, all the rest would want 
to go theirs. 

Britain Forever. The troops and bob- 
bies never met any opposition—Anguil- 
la’s most formidable weapon is a bar- 
nacle-encrusted French cannon last used 
in 1796—but British forces have re- 
mained on Anguilla ever since the in- 
vasion. Their relationship with the lo- 
cals has been happy. Last year, on the 
anniversary of Operation Sheepskin, the 
occupation forces solemnly judged sack 
races and high jumps at a field day 
while older Anguillans tacked up signs 
reading st. KITTS NEVER—BRITAIN 
FOREVER. Prime Minister Edward 
Heath's Conservative government even- 
tually came to the reluctant conclusion 
that the Anguillans simply would not ac- 
cept an association with their neighbors, 
and that colonial status for an unspec- 
ified period was the best course for the is- 
land. Last week, withott opposition, a 
bill was quietly introduced in Commons 
to make Anguilla a colony once again. 
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WORKERS AT CHILE’S EL TENIENTE COPPER MINE 


The Andes: A Nationalist Surge 


In the early 1960s, there was hope that the Alliance for Progress would help 
to solve the perennial problems of poverty and political instability in Latin 
America. But there was a shortage of funds—and of commitment—on both 
sides. In 1969, President Nixon all but declared that the Alliance was dead. 

In the wake of those dashed hopes, a strong tide of nationalism has begun to 
flow. It is particularly apparent in three Andean nations: Chile, which last year 
elected its first Marxist President, and Peru and Bolivia, both ruled by army re- 
gimes. All three nations have made moves to break the hold of large American 
financial interests by nationalizing major industries. The result has frequently 
been to increase strains in U.S.-Latin relations. 


Chile: Owner of the Future 

When the Chilean Congress unani- 
mously passed a constitutional amend- 
ment last week nationalizing the copper 
mines, the whole country went on an 
emotional tear. Newspapers, billboards 
and walls blossomed with the slogan: 
“Chile has put on its long pants! Finally 
the copper Is ours.” 

President Salvador Allende _ pro- 
claimed a Day of National Dignity and 
declared: “Now we will be the owners of 
our own future, truly the masters of our 
destiny.” Chileans confidently predicted 
that under state management copper pro- 
duction will jump to 840,000 tons this 
year, compared with 640,000 tons in 
1970, and the projection is not consid- 
cred unrealistic. 

The amendment will affect three large 
American copper companies—Anacon- 

» da, Kennecott and 
Cerro Corp.—which 
have been partners 
with the Chilean gov- 
ernment in the na- 
tion's five largest 
mines. (The govern- 
ment announced last 
week that it would 
also buy out the Chil- 
ean operations of the 
Bank of America 
and the Bank of 
London.) 
Though copper 








CHILE’S ALLENDE 
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nationalization was clearly a victory for 
Allende, one he has sought ever since 
he began his quest for the presidency 
19 years ago, he was not altogether 
happy with the law as passed. The Pres- 
ident had wanted indemnification to be 
paid over 30 years at 3% uncompounded 
interest. But Congress, narrowly con- 
trolled by the opposition, called for “no 
more” than 30 annual installments and 
“no less” than 3% interest, which leaves 
ample room for bitter dickering be- 
tween government and the companies. 
The negotiations could very well send 
the cool relations between the U.S. and 
Chile to the freezing point. 

Jockeying. There is already consid- 
erable disagreement over the value of 
the copper properties in Chile. The three 
companies claim that they have invest- 
ed more than $1 billion; the government- 
controlled Chilean State Copper Corp. 
has set the figure at $724 million; and 
Allende, probably with tongue in cheek, 
puts it at $80 million. Obviously, some 
jockeying for good bargaining positions 
is under way. 

In an emotional speech last week, 
Allende charged that Anaconda and 
Kennecott had done everything possible 
to damage the economy of the nation. 
Nonetheless, most observers believe that 
Allende is too pragmatic to risk the 
kind of bitterness that could follow if 
the companies are denied fair com- 
pensation, and will finally consent to a 
settlement approaching $1 billion. Only 
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recently Chile negotiated agreements 
with four U.S. companies on terms 
that proved much more favorable than 
had been anticipated. 

Economically, Allende himself has 
said that the nationalization may pre- 
sent problems for a while. But from a po- 
litical standpoint, it has been a resound- 
ing success: not a single party has come 
out in Opposition. 


Bolivia: Man in the Middle 


“Bolivia is ungovernable,” a La Paz 
businessman recently remarked. “And 
that seems to be just the way Bolivians 
like it.” Since 1825, when Simén Boli- 
var defeated the Spanish and declared 
independence, Bolivia has had 186 coups 
d'état, an average of more than one per 
year. Its current President, General Juan 
José Torres, 50, came to power last Oc- 
tober after a series of coups and coun- 
tercoups that even for Bolivia was high 
comic opera. While President Alfredo 
Ovando Candia and his army chief en- 
gaged in a bloodless quarrel over who 
should run the country, Torres quietly 
mustered air force and popular support, 
sent a small squadron of planes to fire a 
few bursts over the presidential palace, 
walked in and took over. 

“Bolivia is part of the revolutionary 
Third World,” Tor- 
res declared from the 
palace balcony in the 
shadow of Mount II- 
limani in La Paz. 
Pledging to struggle 
against “colonialism 
and imperialism,” he 
promised that the 
state would take over 
rights to natural re- 
sources and “strate- 
gic sectors of the 
economy.” 

Though _ students 
and workers have 
never been fond of the military, they 
liked what they heard, and quickly sup- 
ported Torres’ revolution. Now they are 
threatening to take it over entirely. 

Popular Gesture. In his nine months 
in office, Torres has moved to accom- 
modate the miners, the strongest labor 
union in Bolivia, by raising their wages 
20% overall. He purged his officer corps 
of suspected troublemakers and sup- 
pressed an attempted coup by right- 
wing military officers. His most popular 
gesture came on the eve of May Day, 
when he announced that Bolivia was can- 
celing its 20-year contract under which 
the U.S. Steel Corp. and Philipp Broth- 
ers, a New York mineral trading firm, 
operated the large Matilde lead and 
zinc mine on Lake Titicaca. Torres 
promised to return a fair measure of 
the $12 million the companies say they 
have invested. 

It was not the first time Bolivia had re- 
sorted to nationalizing industries. In 
1952, President Victor Paz Estenssoro 
expropriated the big tin companies; in 
1969, General Ovando’s regime nation- 
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alized the Gulf Oil holdings. But that tac- 
tic almost invariably creates problems 
for the government. Because of the Gulf 
takeover, the regime had to postpone 
work on a gas transmission line to Ar- 
gentina for lack of financing, ending at 
least for the time being a potentially 
profitable venture. More important, it 
has frightened off business investors. 
The only private foreign investment in 
the last two years was a $500,000 con- 
tract signed by W.R. Grace for car and 
tractor service stations. 

People's Courts. “We are a popular 
government,” says Torres, “and we will 
not use violence or repression, but per- 
suasion.” His problem may be that he 
is not sufficiently persuasive. He lacks 
any semblance of solid support in the 
form of a political party. He is buf- 
feted by rightist army factions and left- 
ist student radicals, and it remains ques- 
tionable how long he can hold out. 

Earlier this month, 221 delegates 
from labor unions, student groups and 
other political factions calling them- 
selves the Popular Assembly met for 
a ten-day session in the National Con- 
gress Building. (Congress has not con- 
vened since 1969.) After electing pow- 
erful Mine Leader Juan Lechin Oquen- 
do as its president, the Assembly 
made it plain that it fully intends to 
play Congress to Torres’ President. It 
passed resolutions demanding the es- 
tablishment of “people's courts” to in- 
vestigate political crimes, urging the 
expulsion of all U.S. military and in- 
telligence personnel, and calling for 
worker representation in the manage- 
ment of the state-owned tin mines. 

Though the Assembly does include a 
number of extremist pro-Soviet, pro- 
Chinese and pro-Cuban student factions, 
which attack each other regularly, it 
also represents more moderate labor 
groups, which wield considerable power 
among Bolivia's 5,000,000 people. As a 
result, Torres may well yield to at least 
some of its demands. If he does not, a 
general strike—or even coup No. 187 
—is conceivable. 


Peru: Soldier in the Saddle 


“We are building for our children. 
There will be difficulties, there will be 
problems. But our revolution cannot 
stop.” So said Peruvian President Juan 
Velasco Alvarado in October 1968 af- 
ter he and his fellow generals ousted 
the civilian government of President Fer- 
nando Belatnde Terry. 

Rabbit in the Hat. The revolution’s 
avowed purpose of creating no less than 
“a new Peruvian, one of dignity and re- 
sponsibility” was a tall order. Peru was 
long overdue for a social overhaul. Only 
three years ago, giant foreign concerns 
and a few rich Peruvian families still 
had a hammer lock on the economy, con- 
trolling vast sugar estates that sometimes 
stretched for a quarter of a million 
acres, Or running huge copper, zinc and 
silver mines where laborers worked for 
a little over $1 a day. 
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PERUVIANS DEMONSTRATING FOR LAND REFORM 


To accomplish its ambitious aims, 
the junta adopted a nationalist posture 
—*neither Communist nor capitalist, but 
peculiarly Peruvian,” as Velasco put it. 
Unlike military regimes of the past, 
which usually served the oligarchy, the 
junta was sympathetic toward the suf- 
ferings of the lower classes simply be- 
cause some of its members came from 
humble backgrounds. Only a few days 
after seizing power, it nationalized the 
U.S.-owned International Petroleum Co. 
and refused to pay compensation on 
the grounds that the company had il- 
legally taken oil out of the country 
worth at least six times as much as the 
seized holdings. Loath to damage its re- 
lations with Peru, the U.S. has not 
pressed the issue. Though it was the 
only instance in which the junta re- 
fused compensation, the I.P.C. case 


nevertheless frightened off potential 
investors. 
Lately, however, businessmen have 








been taking another look at Peru. Ear- 
ly this month the government signed a 
contract permitting the U.S.-owned Oc- 
cidental Petroleum Corp. to explore for 
oil and split its finds fifty-fifty with 
Peru. The terms came as a surprise to oil- 
men, and may touch off a scramble 
among foreign companies. Says one 
economist: “Oil could be the rabbit in 
the hat for the Peruvian economy.” 

The economy can certainly use a mag- 
ic trick. Inflation was held last year to 
less than 6%, and fish-meal exports rose 
to the highest tonnage ever. But the 
world price of copper, Peru’s most im- 
portant foreign-exchange earner, has 
dropped from 70¢ in March 1970 to 55¢. 

Most Ambitious Ever. Velasco, an 
ordinary soldier who rose through the 
ranks to become a general, complains 
bitterly about the lack of U.S. support. 
“Washington practically demanded that 
the Latin American nations put land-re- 
form programs into effect as a condition 
for Alliance for Progress aid,” said the 
President. “Now that our revolution is 
really trying to make land reform work, 


not one American dollar has been lent to 
help us finance it.” 

In fact, the junta’s agrarian reform 
program, the most ambitious ever at- 
tempted in South America, has now 
swept over all of Peru's 6,000,000 arable 
acres. Three years ago, .8% of the land- 
owners held 83% of the arable land. 
Now, owners are allowed to keep only 
370 acres; the rest will be paid for in 4% 
bonds maturing in 20 years. The junta 
has also passed an industrial law under 
which all basic industries will be state- 
owned. Foreign companies are not al- 
lowed to own more than 33% of any 
local industry. In all companies employ- 
ing five or more people, Peruvian work- 
ers will share in 25% of the profits be- 
fore taxes. Wages have also gone up; the 
average salary for mine workers has dou- 
bled to a little over $2 a day. 

Preventive Revolution. Despite these 
changes, fewer of the rich have fled from 
Peru than from Chile, in part because 
they recognize that the junta, which has 
not used violent tactics, is engineering 
what might be termed a “preventive rev- 
olution” rather than a complete upheav- 
al. “With the junta, I lose half of my for- 
tune,” explains an aristocrat. “With a 
more radical revolution, | might lose my 
entire fortune and my neck as well.” 

Yet, if the revolution has not met with 
much resistance, neither has it generated 
much fervor. One of the toughest prob- 
lems, President Velasco said recently, has 
been “getting the ree CA NACIONAL 
people to partici- 
pate.”’ With its genu- 
ine but almost naive 
idealism, the junta 
asks the people to la- 
bor selflessly for the 
sake of Peru. Like 
most people, the Pe- 
ruvians are not anx- 
ious to work all that 
hard until they can 
be sure there is some- 
thing tangible in it 
for them. 
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For 33 years, Entertainer Rudy Val- 
lee has been fond of a Paris street sign 
that says “Rue de Vallée.” When Los An- 
geles Mayor Sam Yorty suggested to Val- 
lee that the street to his Hollywood 
Hills home be rechristened to match 
the sign, the entertainer proceeded with 
the rechristening—helped along by a 
Yorty appointment to the city traffic 
commission. Two of Rudy’s neighbors 
were not amused, protesting so angrily 
that the embarrassed public works com- 
mittee tabled the idea. Determined to 
carry the matter to the city council, 
Rudy says: “It will enhance the value 
of the property along the road.” 

Russia’s trumpeting of their own skill 
at chess irks American Chess Champion 
Bobby Fischer, now in the midst of a 
winning streak in the quarter-finals for 
the world championship. Bridling at 
taunts in Soviet newspapers of “Fischer 
out of Practice’ and “Fischer Afraid 
to Play Us,” Bobby says that the Rus- 
sian headlines are only wishful thinking. 
The World Championship competition 
occurs only once in three years. “They 
just like to throw the title back and 
forth between themselves,” snorts Fi- 
scher. “If I win, they'll be the first 
to push for an annual championship 
arrangement.” 

When members of the American Bar 
Association traveled to England to hold 
their annual meeting in London's West- 
minster Hall, haberdashers had a brisk 
run on cutaway coats and striped trou- 
sers, British courtroom fashions differ 
markedly from American ones. An eye- 
catching picture neatly captured that dif- 
ference; there was America’s bareheaded 
Chief Justice Warren E. Burger strain- 
ing in ear-cupped intensity to hear 
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speeches, while the British Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Hailsham, and the British 
Attorney General, Sir Peter Rawlinson, 
sat in bewigged splendor. 

Not for nothing did the jet-set so- 
ciety earn its sobriquet. People arrive 
and depart from it with supersonic sud- 
denness, though few have managed to 
do so as discreetly as Talitha Getty, 
the glamorous 31-year-old wife of Paul 
Getty Jr. After she died of what police 
said was barbiturate poisoning, a Ro- 
man funeral was held for Talitha. One 
unidentified woman came; no one else 
seemed to care. Commenting on the ab- 
sence of husband, father, in-laws, friends 
and flowers, one of Talitha’s acquaint- 
ances mumbled, “She wouldn't want 
us to do something so uselessly sad.” 

Cutting in on other people’s dancing 
partners is an old, usually honored 
American custom. Not so in Britain, as 
Lord Snowdon, husband to Princess 
Margoret, unwittingly proved at a party 
thrown by Canned Food King HJ. 
Heinz II. Seeing the alluring 42-year-old 
Countess of Westmorland dancing with 
Peter Cazalet, a trainer of the royal hors- 
es, Snowdon tried to cut in. Snapped Ca- 
zalet: “This is not America.” The reject- 
ed Snowdon tossed a glass of white wine 
on Cazalet; for good measure, Snowdon 
later showered him again, this time with 
red wine. Afterward, Snowdon main- 
tained silence about the incident as did 
Cazalet. Said Cazalet’s son: “My father 
did not talk about it with any real zest or 
enthusiasm.” 

Princess Grace of Monaco flew into 
Chicago to address La Leche League, an 
aptly named organization devoted to the 
breast feeding of children, and ponder- 
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ously claimed that breast feeding com- 
bats “the current wave of public indecen- 
cy that threatens to undermine and de- 
stroy Western civilization.” Besides that, 
she added, “We are in favor of every- 
thing that touches children.” 

Onetime Actress Betty Furness, who 
made art and a career out of opening re- 
frigerator doors on television, had hopes 
of helping befuddled consumers when 
she accepted a job advising New York 
Governor Rockefeller on consumer af- 
fairs. But in her new job she got cold 
shoulders without getting near a refrig- 
erator. “Industry in New York State 
does not advise legislators, it controls 
them,” explained Betty. “They really 
don’t have the interests of the consumer 
at heart.” Last week 55-year-old Betty re- 
signed, frostily snapping as she went: 
“I'm too old for window dressing. I like 
to get things done.” 

When Comedian Don Rickles took up 
a two-week gig at Lake Tahoe, he decid- 
ed to try his hand at tennis. Rickles, 45, 
tried to master the game, until felled by a 
torn ankle tendon. Into the hospital he 
went, suffering too much even to insult 
the surgeon, and into his place went 
Singer Robert Goulet to take over the 
show, Said Goulet: “Don tripped over 
his tongue on the tennis court.” 

“Business and money are no longer 
my gods,” said a chastened Billie Sol 
Estes as the gates of Leavenworth closed 
behind him in 1965. They still aren't, 
this time by order of the U.S. Board 
of Parole. Estes, whose artful swindling 
amassed a paper fortune of over $30 mil- 
lion before he was convicted, is now 
out on parole after serving more than 
six years of his 15-year sentence. The pa- 
role board’s condition for his early re- 
lease: stay away from “any self-em- 
ployment or promotional-type activity.” 
Billie Sol will work on a brother's farm. 
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ItS an Old Forester kind of day 


At the end of a great day, the taste of a great Kentucky Bourbon. 


At 86 or 100 proof “There is nothing better in the market 
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Robert W. Morgan 
Presents Mews. 


(Morry Alter Reports) 








Ten minutes of news at 6, 7, and 8 am. 
With Robert W., mornings 6 to 10 
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‘To outdistance our competition, you 
have to out-innovate them. 


And you need , 
abankthatcan (* 
stand the pace?’ | 





“In our business, success depends on innovation and 
growth. We simply cannot stand still. 

“For us, the invention of the Hollymatic hamburger 
patty-maker was just a start. We've pre-empted our com- 
petition by following up with more than 20 improvement 
patents. And we've diversified into other lines of food 
processing equipment. 

“The men at Continental Bank understand how to 
keep moving with us. 

“Besides advancing working capital, they were able 
to finance our present plant and are helping with our 
planned expansion . 

“They guided us in our initial public stock offering. 





Hollymatic equipment in action 
at a suburban Chicago restaurant. 

Of some 30 million hamburgers 

prepared commercially each day in 

North America, about 80 per cent are formed 
on Hollymatic machines. The idea that started 
with the owner of a hamburger stand has 
grown into a multinational organization. 
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“They financed our Canadian venture, and provided 
introductions overseas when we set up our operation in 
Switzerland . 

“In addition, Continental’s correspondent banks have 
financed our dealers in many parts of the country. 

“And best of all: Our sales have tripled since we started 
with Continental in 1961.” 

The speaker: Harry H. Holly, founder and president, 
Hollymatic Corporation, Park Forest, Ill . 

When your company is ready to make a move up, call 
a bank that knows the importance of speed and timing. 
Start with Continental’s Donald Baer, Vice President, 
at 828-8184. 


g CONTINENTAL BANK 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690. Member F.D.LC. 

















Do you see a lump Of coal, 
orciean gas energy? 


We see clean gas energy. 


Recently, the nation’s Gas companies put their 
heads together and looked to the future 

They saw a large, untapped source of new Gas 
energy on the horizon 

From coal, believe it or not 

Through a process called “Gasification; 
modernized and improved in efficiency, pipeline quality 
natural Gas can be produced from coal 

It's being done right now in small quantities at 
the Institute of Gas Technology in Chicago 

It may be the early ‘80's before the process is 
ready for commercial production. But we feel that the 
early ‘70's is none too soon to start working on it 

Because when Mid-America has a Gas 
problem, we've got a problem 

After all, we live here too 





We're finding answers. 


Peoples Gas Company 


The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 
North Shore Gas Company 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company of America 


THE LAW 





What the Rap Might Be 


The threat has been mentioned all 
along, but last week Government at- 
torneys began the first broad investi- 
gation into what criminal charges may 
result from the publication of the Pen- 
tagon papers. A federal grand jury in 
Boston started hearing evidence on how 
the documents had been reproduced and 
distributed, giving specific attention to 
the roles of the New York Times, the 
Washington Post and the Boston Globe. 
Timesman Neil Sheehan, who first ob- 
tained the papers, and his wife, were 
also mentioned. But neither they nor 
any other newspaper employees had 
been subpoenaed by week’s end, nor 
had the grand jury filed any charges. 

Indeed, for all the activity, it seemed 
clear that the Government was still un- 
sure of just how various laws apply 
—largely because no legislation appears 
to have anticipated the unique circum- 
stances. Most problematic is what crim- 
inal activity, if any, can be ascribed to the 
newspapers involved. “Anyone on the 
Times, the Post or the Globe is potential- 
ly liable to a charge of receiving stolen 
Government property,” says a Govern- 
ment official. The penalty would be ten 
years and $1,000 fine. (The newspapers 
themselves would be liable only for the 
fine.) For the Times and Sheehan there 
is also the possible additional charge of 
taking stolen property across state bor- 
ders since Sheehan is thought to have 
brought the Times's copies from Boston 
to New York; the penalty there could be 
ten years and $10,000 on each count. 

Xerox Technicality. But legal scholars 
point out a serious hitch in any stolen 
property prosecution. The newspapers 
received duplicating machine copies 
rather than the actual Government prop- 
erty. While few doubt that stolen-prop- 
erty legislation could be drafted to in- 
clude such copies, the fact that they 
are not now mentioned is likely to make 
prosecution difficult. 

Charging the newspapers with crim- 
inal offenses under the Espionage Act 
holds more promise of success. In fact, 
during the Government's unavailing ef- 
fort to block publication, at least four 
Supreme Court Justices indicated that 
they might very well uphold a sub- 
sequent espionage conviction. The act, 
among other specifications, bans “un- 
authorized possession of information re- 
lating to the national defense” and fail- 
ing to give it up to the proper author- 
ities; such information is obviously just 
as present in a Xerox copy as in the orig- 
inal. In addition, the act outlaws com- 
municating such information to others, 
which could be taken to include the 
act of publishing. The penalty is again 
a maximum of ten years and $10,000. 

Though none of the papers has be- 
gun preparing a case, they are certain 
to bolster whatever other lines of de- 
fense they raise with the special weight 
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of the First Amendment's free press 
guarantee. Aware of that extra pro- 
tection, the Justice Department is far 
from decided on whether to proceed 
against the newspapers. “At this stage,” 
said Attorney General John Mitchell 
last week, “it’s a little silly to speculate 
that they will be indicted.” 

Ellsberg's Intent. The current Boston 
grand jury is considerably more likely 
to indict some of those who aided Dan- 
iel Ellsberg. Or it may only gather more 
evidence for Ellsberg’s prosecution. Last 
week, in a separate action, a Boston fed- 
eral magistrate delayed ruling on wheth- 
er Ellsberg could be removed to Cal- 
ifornia, where he worked for the Rand 
Corp. and where he has already been 
charged with taking and having un- 
authorized possession of copies of the 


GAMMA—PHOTOREPORTERS 


DANIEL ELLSBERG 
The Government is still unsure. 


Pentagon papers under the stolen prop- 
erty statute and the Espionage Act. Since 
even further charges may be brought, 
Ellsberg’s lawyers are trying to prepare 
for every eventuality. A variety of at- 
tacks on the Government case are al- 
ready taking shape. 

One such attack centers on the men- 
tion throughout the Espionage Act of 
the need to prove intent to cause “inju- 
ry” to the U.S. or give an “advantage” to 
a foreign nation. The defense plans to ar- 
gue that Ellsberg’s intent was certainly 
not to damage the U.S. As for theft, the 
defense will point out that the originals 
were returned and that Ellsberg retained 
only copies—a practice followed by 
many other former officials to aid in the 
preparation of memoirs or to preserve a 
personal record of their years in office. 
Broader arguments are likely to be that 
the papers were improperly held in a top- 
secret classification and that they were 








not currently related to the national 
defense but were instead historical 
documents. 

Unmade-Up Minds. Such an array 
of defense possibilities appears to have 
been unexpected even by Ellsberg. “Un- 
til recently I took it for granted that I 
would go to prison,” he says. “Somewhat 
to my surprise it turns out it’s not at 
all clear that I have violated the law.” 
Though the Government side has a dif- 
fering view, it too seems less sure about 
who has committed what. “Nobody's 
made up his mind yet about who has vi- 
olated the law,” said a Government of- 
ficial last week. Added John Mitchell, 
smiling slightly: “I think we'll want to 
sort this one out very carefully.” 


Lineups in Blue 


The scene was unprecedented. Seven- 
ty policemen in uniform, all of them 
white, their faces hard-set, lined up as 
suspects while four blacks passed from 
one to the next trying to make identifi- 
cations. The tension was tangible. “You 
stink,” hissed one cop as one of the Ne- 
groes, a woman, peered closely at him. 
The scene in Buffalo was repeated four 
times during the past two weeks till 278 
cops had appeared before the black quar- 
tet. They were the first all-police lineups 
in memory. 

What led to the bitter confrontation 
was a brutal incident 15 months ago. Al- 
leging that there had been a sniper’s shot 
in a black neighborhood, some 25 cops 
broke into one house without a warrant, 
saying that they were looking for guns. A 
two-year-old girl was knocked to the 
floor. Her protesting father was beaten, 
then thrown down a flight of stairs. His 
three-months-pregnant wife was also 
knocked down and stomped. A three- 
month-old girl was Maced in the eyes 
and left with a permanent need for glass- 
es. At the end of the police rampage, no 
arrests were made. In fact, not a single 
policeman on the force will admit having 
been in the house. 

Hair Trigger. Prodded by community 
groups and convinced that the attack did 
indeed occur, Commissioner Frank Fe- 
licetta, an up-from-the-ranks hard-liner, 
ordered his men to muster for the line- 
ups more than a year ago. They refused, 
and unsuccessfully fought the order all 
the way up to the Supreme Court. The 
delay took its toll. At least three cops said 
to have been elsewhere during the inci- 
dent were reportedly among the ten iden- 
tified by the witness victims. That may 
well undermine the other identifications, 
which are to be used only in departmen- 
tal disciplinary proceedings. No cop is 
likely to come to trial because such a 
broad-gauge use of the lineup may vio- 
late constitutional rights of the men as in- 
dividuals. Antagonism between blacks 
and police in Buffalo has long been ex- 
ceptionally severe. After the lineups in 
blue, police tempers are on a hair trigger. 
And if little or no discipline is meted 
out to the cops, black tempers will be no 
less volatile. 
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WOMEN'S LIB: BEYOND SEXUAL POLITICS 


NE would think that Kate Millett or Germaine Greer 
were feeding the gentlemen their lines. More than 300 
earnest women—ranging from Black Congresswoman Shir- 
ley Chisholm to Writer Gloria Steinem to Betty Smith, for- 
mer vice chairman of Wisconsin Republicans—met in Wash- 
ington last week to form a National Women’s Political 
Caucus. Its goal: to seek out and promote candidates of ei- 
ther sex, preferably women, who will work to eliminate “sex- 
ism, racism, violence and poverty.” And what was the 
reaction in San Clemente? Discussing a newspaper pho- 
tograph of four of the caucus leaders, Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogers remarked that it looked “like a burlesque.” 
The President replied: “What's wrong with that?” 
. 


Faced with that kind of crude, belittling response, it is 
no wonder that women are often provoked to sharp re- 
criminations, and sometimes to stretching a point beyond rea- 
son. For example, along with setting themselves the admi- 
rable goal of organizing politically, a few speakers at the 
Women’s Caucus also made some farfetched assertions. 
“We must humanize America and save her,” said Betty 
Smith, implying that it is up to women to do the job. Au- 
thor Steinem railed at the “masculine mystique belief” in 
the inevitability of violence. If recriminations are in order, 
one could with some justice blame women for passively tol- 
erating that violence, since for some time now they have con- 
stituted more than half of the electorate. To imply that 
they are more humane and peace-loving than men is to 
make not only a dubious claim but a sexist one. 

The occasionally exaggerated rhetoric of the feminists 
would not matter, except that it could discredit an im- 
portant movement that still has a long way to go. Are sub- 
urban wives really comparable to the inmates of Nazi 
concentration camps? So Betty Friedan argued eight years 
ago, groping for strong words in The Feminine Mystique to 
stir up the feminist movement after its 43-year relapse fol- 
lowing ratification of the 19th amendment. Now, having 
achieved some success, the movement might be expected to 
show greater responsibility. Instead, in countless books and 
“consciousness raising” sessions, hyperbole seems to have be- 
come its hallmark. “The majority of women drag along 
from day to day in an apathetic twilight,” states Germaine 
Greer unequivocally in The Female Eunuch. She warns 
that “women have very little idea of how much men hate 
them.” The draconian arbiter of Sexual Politics, Kate Mil- 
lett, has mentioned the “envy or amusement” she noticed in 
certain men when Richard Speck murdered eight nurses. 

Extremism in any movement—despite its attention-get- 
ting value—scares off potential followers, and makes it all 
too easy for dissenters to attack or ridicule its aims. Wom- 
en’s Lib is no exception. There is the further danger that fe- 
male chauvinism will mislead and confuse the women them- 
selves, particularly younger ones who have little experience 
to give them ballast. Consider, for example, the conse- 
quences of distorting or exaggerating three of the move- 
ment’s most enlightening propositions: 


1) CERTAIN KINDS OF BEHAVIOR AND OCCUPATIONS HAVE BEEN 
EXPECTED OF WOMEN FROM BIRTH; IT IS THEREFORE DIFFICULT 
FOR THEM TO BECOME AUTONOMOUS INDIVIDUALS. 

Elizabeth Janeway, 57, a novelist and mother of two sons 
who stands somewhat apart from the movement, provides a 
low-keyed discussion of this valid notion in a new book 
called Man's World; Woman's Place (William Morrow; 
$8.95). Unlike Millett, who drew on fiction, or Greer, 
whose examples came mostly from pop culture, Janeway bor- 
rows from academic sociology to explain how society main- 
tains itself by means of roles and myths. One of her basic 
themes, applicable to either sex, is that individuals find it eas- 
ier to adopt a ready-made self than to create one. 
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But social shifts can make familiar roles and myths ar- 
chaic. Most Americans still believe that a woman’s chief func- 
tion is to be housewife and mother. In fact, 43% of 
American women today are in the labor force and 75% of 
these work full time, most of them because they have to sup- 
port themselves or their families (see Business). Others 
work because they want a vocation with utility and mean- 
ing that their homes do not always provide—especially for 
a lifetime. 

This does not mean that women have fundamentally 
changed; it is home and family that have been altered be- 
yond recognition. The “virtuous woman” of Proverbs never 
thought about a “career,” but she bought fields, planted vine- 
yards, made fine linen and sold it. A few centuries ago, 
rural estates were, in effect, agricultural and industrial co- 
operatives, and women took their place beside men as man- 
agers of farms and workshops. Now there are few com- 
parable possibilities for productive work at home; moreover 
the proportion of a woman's life devoted to care of her chil- 
dren, thanks to her longevity and the sharp reduction in the 
size of her family, has dwindled. Nonetheless, it is still con- 
sidered somewhat unfeminine, even “abnormal,” for a woman 
to stress her career; and to be regarded as abnormal today, 
Janeway points out, is almost as damaging as it was to be 
thought heretical in the Age of Faith. 

© 


Today’s women should certainly see the traditional role 
as only one possibility in their lives, and then feel free to ac- 
cept or reject it. But are they conditioned by culture to ac- 
cept it? Or at least influenced as powerfully as Women’s 
Lib claims? Does overemphasizing this point discourage 
women from striking out for themselves? If cultural con- 
ditioning accounts for everything, there would be no Wom- 
en's Lib. To devastate some feminists with whom she dis- 
agrees, Germaine Greer suggested that their theories were 
“devised by minds diseased by the system.” If conditioning 
were all, Greer’s mind would be no less diseased. 

Liberated women should put cultural conditioning in its 
place, along with Freud’s notion of biology as destiny, 
which the movement's best ideologues have so brilliantly at- 
tacked. They might even, for a moment, pay heed to the arch- 
enemy. In The Prisoner of Sex, Norman Mailer suggests 
that “some necessity may exist in human life to rise above 
what is easiest and most routine for it. Humans-with-phal- 
luses, hardly men at birth, must work to become men, not be 
—as Millett would have it—merely conditioned into men; 
and humans-with-vaginas, not necessarily devoted from the 
beginning to maternity, must deepen into a condition which 
was not female automatically, must take a creative leap 
into becoming women.” The latter is not a popular am- 
bition at the moment, but liberated women should not 
throw out the baby with the bath water. The important tip 
from Mailer is that to become anybody at all (certainly to be- 
come autonomous), one must make a creative leap beyond 
one’s conditioning, not count on it or blame it. 


2) ONLY BY LEARNING HOW SOCIETY HAS HOBBLED HER CAN A 
WOMAN HEAL HERSELF. 

The text of many consciousness-raising sessions seems to 
have been taken from Soren Kierkegaard: “What a mis- 
fortune to be a woman! And yet the misfortune, when one 
is a woman, is at bottom not to comprehend that it is one.” 
In other words, a woman is lucky only if she understands 
how unlucky she is. 

Certainly there was no chance of changing society's atti- 
tudes toward women until they dared to see themselves and 
their problems clearly. Yet how deeply and how long do they 
have to look? Many women, especially those over 30, feel a 
sense of disbelief on reading the new chronicles of sexist in- 
justice. There are some passages that seem to be authentic, that 
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jibe with their experience and feelings, but on the whole, no. 
To take the diatribes at face value can lead to incapacitating 
bitterness. The central question was posed rather poignantly 
by a columnist in Rat, the radical women’s underground news- 
paper. “How to change pain into strength again?” she asked. 

One of the most frequently invoked analogies in the move- 
ment is that “woman is a nigger.” Apart from its triteness 
(we now have students as niggers. and workers as niggers—ev- 
erything but blacks as niggers), there is some question as to 
how apt the comparison is. Women are not segregated from 
their male “oppressors”; moreover, Women constitute 51% 
of the population, not 11%, as blacks do. 

Nonetheless, Shulamith Firestone claims that it is worse 
to be a woman than to be a black. In The Dialectic of Sex, 
she contends that “feminists have to question not just all of 
Western culture, but the organization of culture itself, and fur- 
ther, even the very organization of nature. For we are deal- 
ing with an oppression that goes back beyond recorded 
history to the animal kingdom itself.” What she means by “op- 
pression,” it turns out, is the necessity for females to bear off- 
spring. Firestone is logical enough to see that only test-tube 
babies will save women from this predicament. But is it real- 
ly necessary for women to go back beyond history or for- 
ward to test tubes to gain social and economic equality? 


3) MOST MEN TREAT WOMEN AS 
SEXUAL OBJECTS. 


This notion is now embraced 
by 57% of American women un- 
der 25, according to a recent poll 
by McCall's of 20,000 females. Many 
women who do not agree with the prop- 
osition still applaud the movement's re- 
bellion against the Playboy philosophy. 
Even girls that girl-watchers watch are 
bored at being considered nothing more 
than Bunnies or potential bedmates and are 
delighted to reject the cosmetic look imposed 
by male tastes, Germaine Greer says that she 
is “sick of peering at the world through false eye- 
lashes, so everything I see is mixed with a shad- 
ow of bought hairs.” She should certainly re- 
move them, even less radical women would agree. 

Having made some valid points about the in- 
dignity of being considered only sexual objects, 
a few of the feminists have unfortunately 
gone On to exaggerate the proposition. They >, 
now claim that women are almost uni- Fa. 
versally victims of rape. Never 
since the Sabine women were put 
upon by the Romans has there 
been as much furor about this 
crime as in the past year or so. 
This outcry has less to do with vi- 
olence in American cities than 
with the radicals’ all-embracing 
definition of the offense. Last 
April, they organized an all-day 
“rape workshop” in Manhattan, 
where they discussed such top- 
ics as “rape in marriage” and 
“the psychology of rapist and 
victim.” (Child care was pro- 
vided.) For women who cannot 
bring themselves to feel raped, 
there is a spectrum of lesser 
outrages to dwell upon, like 
being whistled at or ogled. 
Manhattan's Village Voice 
recently printed an essay 
“On Goosing” by Liber- 
ationist Susan Brownmil- 
ler, who furiously de- 
nounced all such male ‘ 
attentions as heinous = 
insults, reminiscing 
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painfully about her most memorable gooses from age 13 
on and calling them “a long and systematic continuum of 
humiliation.” 

What should women do about lovers who treat them 
only as sexual objects? Kate Millett suggests that women 
are virtually powerless before such men—Lady Chatterley be- 
fore Mellors, for example. In celebrating the “transformation 
of masculine ascendancy into a mystical religion,” D.H. Law- 
rence presents “sexual politics in its most overpowering 
form,” she wrote. Katherine Anne Porter, no feminist at all 
but a perceptive novelist, analyzed the situation quite dif- 
ferently. “It is plain,” she wrote in an essay eleven years 
ago, “that Lady Chatterley will shortly be looking for an- 
other man; I give Mellors two years at the rate he is going, 
if sex is really all he has to offer her, all she is able to ac- 
cept. For if sex alone is what she must have, she will not 
abide with him.” 

More mischief lies in the Great Clitoral Controversy. Move- 
ment radicals, misinterpreting Masters’ and Johnson’s lab- 
oratory experiments, declare that the clitoris is the key to 
womanly orgasm. They denounce Freud and his notion of 
the superior role of the vagina. Certainly women are en- 
titled to any sort of orgasm they like. But girls who are 
now being enjoined to “Think clitoris!” are being sold a mech- 
anistic view of sex that is almost as dehumanizing as the phal- 
lic consciousness of Playboy. 

It is time for the movement to abandon sexual politics for 
real politics. U.S. women have less political representation 
than their counterparts in many other Western democracies, 
and indeed less than they used to have. Maine’s Margaret 
Chase Smith is the sole female Senator, and there are only 
eleven women compared with 422 men, in what New York 
Congresswoman Bella Abzug has derisively called the 
House of Semi-Representatives (she was also referring 
to its small number of young people and members of 
minority groups). In appointive positions, the record 
is even worse: women hold only 1.5% of the 3,796 
top federal jobs. As a promising first step, the Na- 

tional Women’s Political Caucus has already 

begun to organize groups in 26 states and 

Washington, D.C. 

What, specifically, can politicized women do? Some will be 
fighting for job equality (including pay), child-care centers or 
tax relief for mothers who have to work, and further liber- 
alization of abortion laws, and safer means of contraception 
than the Pill. They will also pressure universities, still largely 
male sanctuaries, to admit women on an equal basis with 
men both as teachers and as graduate students. Sensibly, 
last week’s Women’s Caucus subordinated such specific, 
feminist aims in favor of such larger, humanistic goals 
as better housing and a national health-care 
system that might cut down America’s infant 
mortality rate, now a shocking 14th among 
developed nations. 
Achieving any of these goals will not 
be easy. They will, in fact, be impossible 
to attain unless American women, both in 
and out of politics, demand a lot more of 
themselves and their daugh- 
ters. In her classic treatise 
on womanhood, Simone de 
Beauvoir accused “the sec- 
ond sex” of exhausting its 
courage in dissipating mi- 
rages and stopping at the 
threshold of reality. She 
may be right. If they real- 
ly want to liberate them- 
selves and to create the 
kind of world they talk 
about, women must start 
thinking less about con- 
sciousness-raising and 
more about stepping 
across that threshold. 
® Ruth Brine 
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EDUCATION 





Getting Smarter Sooner 

A moppet in kindergarten recites his 
ABCs, then confesses to his parents: “I 
learned it on Sesame Street, but my 
teacher thinks she taught me.” It is not 
only young children who are ahead of 
themselves—or rather, ahead of the lev- 
el where the traditional curriculum con- 
siders they should be. High school se- 
niors also often find themselves bored 
to death, and even more bored when 
they discover that their freshman year 
in college repeats much of what they 
have already learned. 

Tests show, in fact, that high school se- 
niors are now as well informed as col- 
lege freshmen were 20 years ago. Ed- 
ucators credit this development chiefly 
to television, which conveys a much larg- 
er amount of information to the young 
outside school hours than they have 
ever received before. In some ways, 
such acceleration is making young peo- 
ple too smart too soon. 

Less Junglegym. To meet this prob- 
lem, Wilson Riles, the man who ousted 
Archconservative Max Rafferty as Cali- 
fornia’s superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in last fall’s elections, has a plan. He 
would start all of California’s 4,408,000 
public school children a year before the 
present kindergarten age of five. They 
would begin much of first-grade work in 
kindergarten instead of spending so 
much time on blocks and Junglegym. 





HE wretched souls of those who lived with- 

out infamy and without praise maintain 
this miserable mode,” cries Virgil, in Dante's 
Inferno, Many teachers feel just like those wretched souls; the 
juxtaposition caught the fancy of Teacher Frank Behrens one 
day when he happened to be leafing through the classic edition 
of the /nferno illustrated by Gustave Doré. With the help of a 


LEARN TO SPOT ANY CHILD WHO 
SHOULD BE PLACED IN A SPECIAL CLASS. 
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SUPERINTENDENT RILES 


Adolescents would be graduated a corre- 
sponding year earlier, moving on at the 
age of 17 to jobs, college or a year off to 
reconnoiter their futures. It is a proposal 
of such staggering simplicity that it is al- 
ready meeting opposition. Teachers ob- 
ject that it could require them to retrain 
in order to teach younger children. Blue- 
collar parents worry that the plan would 
throw even more jobseckers into compe- 


School As Hell 





TWO OR THREE TIMES A YEAR, YOU WILL 
HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO SEE PARENTS. 


tition for already scarce work. In fact, 
however, the idea of an accelerated cur- 
riculum has been endorsed by the Car- 
negie Commission on Higher Education 
(Time, Dec. 7), and is under consider- 
ation in several states, including Rhode 
Island and New York. 

Shock the Mind. Discussing his pro- 
gram in a recent Los Angeles Times col- 
umn, Riles argued that the state laws 
barring children from kindergarten un- 
til they are nearly five years old derive 
from the solicitous but outmoded no- 
tion of “readiness.” That idea held that 
it is unwise to “shock the young mind 
with intensive instruction until it is ready 
—perhaps at age six or seven.” The 
twelve-year curriculum became wide- 
spread by the 1890s, Riles adds, as “a 
gift of America to mass education, At 
a time when relatively few went to col- 
lege, extra years of school free of charge 
were indeed a blessing.” Now, however, 
“our youngsters are more ready than 
the schools are.” 

Riles would pay the preschool bills 
with money now spent on the twelfth 
grade, upending “the current inverted- 
pyramid shape of school finance, where 
the lower the grade, the less money per 
pupil is spent.” The biggest gainers, he 
thinks, might be disadvantaged students 
—and the taxpayers. “Prevention is 
cheaper than remediation,” he says. “A 
dollar spent on the very young goes far- 
ther than a dollar for the not-so-young 
who are in remedial classes or on wel- 
fare or, indeed, on the ‘Wanted’ bul- 
letins of post office walls.” 





razor, he matched the illustrations to para- 
phrases of rules and advice he has encoun- 
tered in New York City schools. The result is 
Dante's Infernal Guide to Your School (Simon & Schuster; 
$2.95). Non-book though it is, it will give many a teacher the 
warm feeling that somewhere, somehow, sometimes, some- 
body out there UNDERSTANDS. 
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GET ACQUAINTED WITH TEACHERS WHO HAVE 
BEEN IN THE SCHOOL FOR A LONG TIME. 
THEY CAN GIVE YOU MANY HELPFUL HINTS. 


It’s Yellow Fever season. 


Smimoff, lemonade and lazy aftemoons. 


A Yellow Fever is Smimoff and lemon- 
ade. And very contagious. 

It brings back those sweet, hot summer 
days when terraces were porches and air- 
conditioning was a pitcherful of lemonade. 
When doing nothin’ 
was doing something. 

Catch Yellow Fever 
and it all comes back. 

Yellow Fever. Spread 
it around. 


<omimoff 5 [ 


leaves you breatliless 
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Enjoy better tasting tap water with an 

activated charcoal water filter. Get 

this $12.99 value water filter for just $5.00 

and two Tareyton wrappers. 

Send check or money order (no cash) to: Water Filter, 
Dept. Y, P.O. Box 4486, Chicago, Ill.60677 

Offer expires Dec. 31,1972. 
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MEDICINE 





To Swim or Not to Swim 

Just a mile from an Ohio beach, a tem- 
porarily flooded Cleveland waste-treat- 
ment plant was pouring millions of gal- 
lons of raw sewage into Lake Erie every 
hour. Yet in spite of posted warnings, 
scores of bathers were blithely enjoying 
the waters. While the sight was enough 
to make a public health officer wince, 
it is not uncommon in the U.S. Swim- 
mers everywhere recklessly expose them- 
selves to pollution. Curiously, relatively 
few of them seem to get sick—or at 
least report any illness. Have the dan- 
gers of bathing in polluted water been 
exaggerated? 

Breeding Grounds. Doctors disagree 
on the answer. The common technique 
for measuring pollution is counting 
the number of coliform, or intestinal 
bacteria in samples of water. These or- 
ganisms are easily detected. Although 
they are usually harmless, they often co- 
exist with more menacing microor- 
ganisms and viruses that cannot be 
discovered without more extensive test- 
ing. Hence the count provides a use- 
ful index of pollution. Yet levels that 
are regarded as safe by some public of- 
ficials are rejected as dangerous by 
others. 

New York City, for example, allows 
swimming when the coliform count is 
as high as 2,400 organisms per 100 mil- 
liliters, while neighboring Nassau Coun- 
ty on Long Island bans bathers when 
the count reaches only 240 per 100 
mls. The Federal Government and the 
military feel, for their part, that 1,000 
per 100 mls. is a safe limit. 

The unseen, uncounted but dangerous 
organisms that sometimes lurk in pol- 
luted water include the viruses that 
may cause conjunctivitis, laryngitis, si- 
nusitis and hepatitis. They can also in- 
clude the even more threatening bac- 
teria that cause typhoid, cholera and 
leptospirosis, a sometimes serious in- 
fection carried by animal urine into 
streams, lakes and stagnant water. In- 
deed, small rural ponds can create a spe- 
cial hazard for swimmers, Without an 
adequate water flow to wash away de- 
bris, they may become breeding grounds 
for a heavy concentration of patho- 
logical organisms. 

Do Not Swallow. Given all this men- 
ace, why does swimming in polluted 
water not cause more widespread ill- 
ness? Although doctors are just be- 
ginning to study the problem thoroughly, 
many believe that bathers are harmed 
only if they swallow the organisms. 
An English physician has argued that 
a swimmer, short of actually swallowing 
fecal matter, runs almost no risk of in- 
fection. Says Dr. Siegried Centerwall, 
head of California's San Bernardino 
County health department: “When of- 
ficials say water is unsafe for swim- 
ming, they really mean it is unsafe 
for drinking.” 
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Even swallowing polluted water very 
rarely results in a serious disease. This 
month, however, a study in the Ar- 
chives of Environmental Health reports 
that the 16 Virginians who died over 
the past 34 years of amoebic meningo- 
encephalitis, an infection of the brain 
and spinal cord, had all apparently 
caught the disease in three fresh-water 
lakes near Richmond. 

A few diseases may result from mere 
skin contact with infected water; the 
most serious of these is schistosomiasis, 
an infestation of snail-borne parasites 
usually contracted in warm fresh waters, 
but never in the U.S. Related but much 
less virulent parasites, which are also 
found in cold water in many places in- 
cluding both the East and West coasts of 
the U.S., are the culprits involved in pro- 
ducing the rashes called “swimmer’s 
itch.” 

Despite the relatively low risk of 
swimmers becoming seriously or fatally 
ill as the result of immersion in pol- 
luted water, doctors warn that they 
should not be lulled into a false sense 
of security. Any polluted water is po- 
tentially a source of danger. In fact, 
some people are tempted to blame ev- 
ery disease on water. Asked last fort- 
night by U.S. Public Health Service 
Officer Dr. Fred Febvier where he had 
picked up gonorrhea, a teen-age Cleve- 
land youth replied without hesitation: 
“Lake Erie.” 


Equine Epidemic 

Few diseases are more fear-inspiring 
than encephalitis, a group of viral ail- 
ments that attack the brain and some- 
times produce a fatal form of sleeping 
sickness. Thousands of horses died when 
an epidemic of Eastern equine enceph- 
alitis struck the Eastern U.S. in 
1933; thousands more were af- 
fected when a similar disease hit 
the Central U.S. and Canada in 
1941. Now, horses throughout the 
Southwest are threatened by yet 
another related virus. An epidemic 
of Venezuelan equine encephalo- 
myelitis (VEE) has been working 
its way northward from South 
America since 1969 and has now 
crossed the border into Texas. 

Carried by mosquitoes, the dis- 
ease can be devastating. Horses in- 
fected by the virus usually die a 
painful death within 72 hours, of- 
ten wandering dizzily in circles 
until they fall to earth. Mexican of- 
ficials report that at least 10,000 
animals have died there since the 
disease hit the country earlier this 
year. A federal-state task force 
fighting the epidemic in Texas has 
already recorded 1,000 animal 
deaths, and has received reports 
that many are floating down the 
Rio Grande River. 

Humans can 


un 


also. contract 


equine encephalitis if they are bitten 
by the virus-carrying mosquitoes, and 
many people have developed the disease. 


Several thousand inhabitants of the 
northern Mexican town of Rio Verde 
have come down with the telltale, flu-like 
symptoms: headache, fever, aching 
bones, nausea and vomiting. In the bor- 
der town of Brownsville, Texas, three 
children have been diagnosed as having 
the disease. Elsewhere in the Rio Grande 
Valley, 36 people with similar symptoms 
have been admitted to hospitals. Their 
chances of recovery, however, are excel- 
lent. Venezuelan equine encephalitis is 
rarely fatal to humans; most recover 
from it in a few days. 

Food for Buzzards. The prognosis for 
the state’s horses, however, is poor. Sup- 
plies of antiencephalitis vaccine, which is 
still in the experimental stage, are limit- 
ed. Aerial spraying of mosquito-breeding 
areas was begun too late to kill many of 
the disease-bearing insects. “We've kind 
of lost this battle,” says Dr. P.R. Henry, 
chief of the federal task force. “The mos- 
quitoes laden with virus got to the horses 
before we could protect them.” 

Efforts are under way to prevent the 
disease from spreading. Authorities have 
quarantined all of the state’s horses, not 
only forbidding owners to ship them out 
of the state but prohibiting intercounty 
movement as well. The order, which 
grounded a unit of the Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus in Dallas, 
may keep the deadly equine epidemic 
confined to Texas though horses from 
the famed King Ranch were shipped to 
Kentucky prior to the quarantine and 
may be carrying the disease. The quar- 
antine will do little to prevent those an- 
imals already exposed from becoming 
food for the buzzards. Thousands of the 
state’s 400,000 horses are expected to die 
of VEE before the coming of colder 
weather helps kill the mosquitoes and 
curb the spread of the disease. 
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REMOVING DEAD HORSE IN TEXAS 


But humans have an excellent chance of recovery. 
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The Politics of Piety 


In American Protestantism, as in 
American political parties, the bitterest 
factional fights are often within denom- 
inations rather than between them. A 
vigorous, angry, conservative rebellion 
is challenging the liberals who have dom- 
inated mainstream Protestant churches 
almost steadily since the 1920s. The cen- 
tral issues vary from church to church, 
but they center on three areas of dis- 
agreement: strict v. liberal interpretation 
of the Bible, evangelism v. social ac- 
tion, and a distrust of ecumenism v. an 
eagerness for church merger. U.S. Epis- 
copalians felt the crunch of disagreement 
last fall (Time, Nov. 2), Presbyterians 
and Methodists more recently. Nowhere 
is the clash currently more bitter than 
in the 3,000,000-member Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod, whose _bien- 
nial convention in Milwaukee last week 
boiled over into a savage debate over 
the future direction of the denomination, 

The fight was unusual forthe L.C.M.S., 
which is known for its familial German- 
American solidarity and its loyalty to tra- 
ditional Lutheran doctrine. Indeed, in 
the Protestant spectrum, contestants on 
both sides of the L.C.M.S. battle are rel- 
atively conservative. The moderates sim- 
ply prefer a degree of theological va- 
riety and a gradual opening up to other 
Lutheran denominations—the middle- 
of-the-road American Lutheran Church 
(2,600,000 members) and the more lib- 
eral Lutheran Church in America 
(3,100,000 members). The hard-line con- 
servatives want to keep the L.C.M.S. theo- 


logically exclusive and pure. But, as 
with earlier Christians, seemingly small 
differences can mean a lot. Moreover, 
the issues have been intensified by some 
hard-nosed power politics within the 
church. 

The jockeying began two years ago, 
when a grass-roots revolt before the 
1969 convention brought conservative 
Classicist J.A.O. (“Jack”) Preus into the 
presidency of the denomination. But 
moderates remained in command of the 
Missouri Synod’s respected Concordia 
Theological Seminary in St. Louis, the 
largest Lutheran seminary in the U.S. 
Preus has since consolidated power with 
aggressive efficiency—moderates say 
with ruthlessness. Though a number of 
opponents stayed in untouchable jobs 
around him, he carefully nurtured grass- 
roots support. The moderates’ main com- 
plaint against their president stems from 
an investigation he launched last year 
at Concordia in response to charges 
that some seminary theologians were 
not hewing strictly to the doctrine of 
the Bible’s “inerrancy.” 

Gang Rape. The inerrancy doctrine 
is at the heart of the present strife. 
Preus and many other conservatives take 
the fundamentalist view, which holds 
that such biblical passages as the Adam 
and Eve account and even Jonah’s jour- 
ney inside the whale are historically 
true. For most moderates, however, in- 
errancy means rather that major doc- 
trines, such as original sin, are divinely 
inspired truth, while specific stories like 
that of Adam and Eve or Jonah could 
be just illustrations of a larger truth. 


Tortilla Fiat 


OR six years, Roman Catholic 

Priest Victor Salandini, now 43, 
has been a passionate promoter of 
Cesar Chavez's efforts to organize 
California farm workers. Lately, 
wearing a serape with Chavez's styl- 
ized eagle emblazoned on it, Sa- 
landini has been saying Mass on an 
ironing board in front of the Palm 
City house of Grower Robert Egger, 
a key figure in a farm labor dispute. 
He has refused repeated orders of 
San Diego Bishop Leo T. Maher to 
wear vestments other than the se- 


rape, and to stop using corn tortillas 


as Communion bread, (Wheat tor- 
tillas would apparently be acceptable 
under recently authorized changes in 
the Mass.) Maher, who has backed 
workers’ rights to organize but 
pledged church neutrality in the con- 
flict, said last month that Salandini 
was a man “under terrific tension” 
with “a grave persecution complex.” 
Last week Maher ordered Salandini 
suspended. The tortillas, evidently, 
were too much to swallow. 








OPENING SERVICES AT LUTHERAN CONVENTION 
Battling for theological law and order. 


The fight is an old one in American Prot- 
estantism, but it has grown up anew in 
the Missouri Synod with Concordia’s ef- 
forts to build a topflight Scripture fac- 
ulty. When Preus’ investigation team 
arrived on the Concordia campus, it 
was stacked with fundamentalists who 
see the more liberal position as heret- 
ical; a number of theologians feared a 
purge. 

At the convention, Preus saw to it 
that key committees were in the hands 
of allies. Then he opened the week by 
laying it on the line to the nearly 1,000 
delegates in a dramatic, unflinching call 
for theological law and order. He asked 
that the convention require L.C.M.S. 
members to accept not only traditional 
Lutheran Confessions of Faith but also 
all statements on biblical doctrines 
passed by Synod conventions. The “ab- 
solutism” of the presidential wing, wrote 
the angriest of the opposition newspapers 
circulating on the convention floor, re- 
sembled nothing so much as “gang rape.” 

Lingering Bigotry. As it turned out, 
the conservative drive was stopped by a 
narrow margin. Moderates retained con- 
trol of Concordia’s board, which should 
avoid any threat of purge in the sem- 
inary for at least two years. As for the 
resolution on doctrinal formulations, the 
delegates voted 485-425 for a curiously 
schizophrenic compromise. It retained 
the conservative preamble and “where- 
as” sections of the right-wing resolution, 
but substituted a moderate version of the 
resolution proper, simply asking—not 
requiring—church theologians to “honor 
and uphold” doctrinal statements of 
church conventions. 

Like the Missouri Synod, the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S. (Southern 
Presbyterian) is split almost evenly down 
the middle. At issue among the South- 
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ern Presbyterians’ 960,000 members is 
the future of reunion plans with the 
3,200,000 members of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, which has grown apart 
from the Southern church ever since the 
Civil War. The North-South split among 
the Presbyterians is exacerbated by dif- 
ferences in theology and de facto racial 
practices. Blacks in the Northern church 
recently barred consideration of reunion 
until at least 1973 because of what they 
see as lingering bigotry in some South- 
ern congregations. Southern conserva- 
tives resent such things as the 1967 
changes in Northern ordination vows, 
which eliminated a reference to Scrip- 
ture as “the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice.” 

Good News. Conservatives in the 
Southern church based their hopes of 
blocking the merger on a clause in 
their constitution that demands approval 
of three-fourths of the church’s 73 pres- 
byteries. But at the denomination’s con- 
vention last month, a bare majority of 
Southern liberals pushed through a plan 
to “restructure” the church map that 
could gerrymander the conservative 
threat out of existence. A conservative 
magazine, the Presbyterian Journal, 
charged angrily that “everything im- 
portant went the way of the world, the 
flesh and the devil.” But last week the de- 
nomination’s chief executive officer, 
Stated Clerk James Millard Jr., remind- 
ed Southern Presbyterians that their 
convention had voted to support pro- 
grams of reconciliation. One resolution, 
he said, decried “public insinuations and 
accusations against the faith, orthodoxy 
and character of fellow members.” 

Forces are less evenly divided in the 
more solidly liberal denominations, in 
which minuscule bands of right-wing- 
ers are less important than growing mi- 
norities of a more moderate conservative 
opposition. In the Christian Church (Dis- 
ciples of Christ), an articulate new mod- 
erate group called “Disciples Con- 
cerned” is earning notice. In the mighty 
10,700,000-member United Methodist 
Church, the most successful opposition 
comes from a movement known as the 
“Good News” Methodists, named after 
a quarterly magazine published by the 
Rev. Charles Keysor of Grace Methodist 
Church in Elgin, Il. Keysor emphasizes 
the importance of preaching the Gos- 
pel to modern man and champions a re- 
turn to enlightened evangelism coupled 
with effective social action. Liberals, 
claim Keysor and his associates, wrong- 
ly replace evangelism with social ac- 
tion, while traditional conservatives ne- 
glect social action. 

The moderates say that Methodist 
membership losses (300,000 in the past 
three years) stem from disillusionment 
with the liberal program. Some who 
might have left are now moving in the 
Good News direction; about 1,800 of 
them gathered at a meeting in Cin- 
cinnati earlier this month. The magazine 
itself now commands a readership of 
5,000 among the nation’s 35,000 Meth- 
odist clergymen. 
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Playwrights in Residence 

The Virginia State Penitentiary squats 
smack in the middle of Richmond, a 
graying wad of concrete plopped down 
in a dreary commercial neighborhood 
of decaying buildings. It is a maximum- 
security prison that houses 1,200 in- 
mates whose offenses run from rape 
and robbery right up to multiple mur- 
ders. Improbably, it also houses one of 
the country’s fastest-growing and most 
enthusiastic drama schools. 

There the prisoners have come up 
with a desperately passionate full-length 
play, Later, Jason, written and twice per- 
formed inside the penitentiary by in- 
mates. It has also been performed at 


WILLIAM PEARSALL 
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AUTHOR GIBSON 





ACTOR PULLIAM 
Hardly an academic exercise. 


two prison farms, and this week WCVE- 
TV, the public-television station in Rich- 
mond, aired the TV version using the 
original prison cast. 

Familiar Terrain. “It’s an old-hat dra- 
ma,” Playwright Otto Jefferson Gibson 
says diffidently. In an eerily contem- 
porary sense, he is right. In Later, Jason 
the generation gap between father and 
son is aggravated by the son’s serious in- 
volvement with drugs. The son cannot 
pay the pusher who supplies him. Final- 
ly the son murders the pusher and is sen- 
tenced to life in prison. Jason's terrain 
is familiar; what is special about the 
play is that it is hardly an academic ex- 
ercise. In this case, art imitates life 
with unsettling directness. At times the 
actors move furtively, almost fearfully 
through their roles, but their very awk- 
wardness adds power to their portrayals. 

Although Later, Jason lacks polished 
slickness, its honesty coupled with the ex- 
periences of its author and principal ac- 
tors give it special conviction. 





> Author Gibson, 28, is in his ninth 
year of a sentence for murder during 
armed robbery. “I went to rob him,” 
he says of the farmer who was his vic- 
tim. “No gun. I hit him with a stick. 
He lived five days and died. I got $560.” 
And a 45-year prison term. “I was a 
fool. I'm so goddam sorry, but what 
good does that do now?" Gibson, a 
high school graduate, worked as a stone 
polisher on the outside. In prison, he 
scribbled the play on scraps of paper 
to kill time when he could not sleep; 
he would stretch out on his stomach 
on the floor of his cell after lights-out, 
sticking his hands through the bars to 
write by the corridor lighting. 

> Jerry Pulliam, 27, plays Jason, who 
kills a hood by stabbing him with an ice 
pick, It is grimly reminiscent of his own 
crime. “I killed an acquaintance with a 
knife,” says Pulliam, now in his fourth 
year of a life sentence. “There are so 
many Jasons in here,” says Pulliam, who 
finished high school in prison. 

> Thomas Abshire, 40, a clerk in the 
prison school, plays Jason's father. He 
is working off his sixth conviction, an 18- 
year sentence for burglary. Among his 
previous crimes; impersonation of an in- 
come tax collector. Abshire’s is the most 
professional acting in the entire cast, 
for which he has a ready and plausible 
explanation: “I'm a con man.” 

Monotonous Pall. One of Gibson's 
and Jason's most ardent advocates is 
the prison chaplain, the Rev. Walter B. 
Thomas. “The Rev,” as he is called by 
the inmates, persuaded the prison hi- 
erarchy to produce the play. To him it 
seemed a way of breaking through the 
monotonous pall that hangs over Amer- 
ican prison life. The prisoners seem to 
agree. More than 25 inmates are now 
at work on original scripts. A play-writ- 
ing course taught twice weekly by the 
head of the drama department at Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth University is now 
under way at the prison. 

Christopher Brennan, 31, public-ser- 
vice director of WCVE-TV and producer 
of Later, Jason, has unusual reasons to 
be enthusiastic about his experience with 
prison drama. “In the pen, you don’t 
have to worry about the actors show- 
ing up late or about union problems or 
paying the cost of meals. If you want 
to move a camera one inch, there are a 
dozen guys rushing to help you.” But 
he has more conventional reasons to be 
thankful. Brennan needed a_ scant 
$3,000, which his station did not have, 
to produce the drama. So he went out 
beating the bushes for it. An Episcopal 
girls’ school gave $1,000; two Richmond 
businesses and two private foundations 
donated the rest. 

Brennan now envisions a series of 
original dramas emanating from the Vir- 
ginia prison. Says Author Gibson: 
“We're assumed to be, and probably 
are, the dregs of society. We never had 
an outlet before. Now we do.” 
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Roving the Moon 

The flight of Apollo 15 will be man’s 
most ambitious adventure in space. Af- 
ter its scheduled lift-off from Cape Ken- 
nedy next Monday, July 26 (at 9:34 
a.m., E.D.T.), the 6.4 million-lb. rocket 
will hurl U.S. astronauts toward a per- 
ilous landing at the foot of the moon’s 
towering, |2,000-ft.-high Apennine 
Mountains. During their 67-hour visit, 
twice as long as any previous stay, they 
will crisscross more than 22 miles of 
lunar terrain, traveling to the very edge 
of a winding, quarter-mile-deep gorge 
called Hadley Rille in the forbidding 
lunar highlands. Before their return to 


earth with an expected haul of 250 Ibs. 
of moon rocks, they will put a tiny sci- 
entific satellite into lunar orbit. 

Big Payoff. NASA expects such an 
enormous payoff from Apollo 15 that 
it is already calling the flight the first 
truly scientific expedition to the moon. 
The lunar module Falcon has been 
packed with 2,500 Ibs. of added sci- 
entific and life-support equipment. The 
two moon walkers, Flight Commander 
David R. Scott, 39, a veteran of the 
earth-orbiting flights of Gemini 8 and 
Apollo 9, and LM Pilot James B. Ir- 
win, 41, a rookie, have had such a 
heavy dose of geology training that 
NASA's usually critical scientists say that 
the astronauts are ready to go for their 
Ph.D.s. Even the third member of the 
all-Air Force crew, Alfred M. Worden, 
39, who also will be making his first 
space veniure, has been given an extra 
dose of scientific indoctrination. While 
waiting for his buddies to rejoin him 
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aboard the orbiting command ship En- 
deavour, he will conduct a host of ex- 
periments, including closeup photogra- 
phy of the moon with a specially de- 
signed stereo camera. He will also take 
a daring space walk on the trip home. 

As an example of sheer technological 
innovation, however, nothing aboard 
Apollo 15 quite beats NASA's new LRV 
(for Lunar Roving Vehicle), more com- 
monly known as the “moon rover.” 
Tucked away in the side of Falcon, the 
collapsible, 10-ft.-long jumble of alu- 
minum tubing, wire and rods might eas- 
ily be mistaken for a Rube Goldbergian 
version of an old-fashioned foldaway 
Murphy bed. Actually, it is one of the 
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most unusual and expensive cars ever 
built (cost of the moon buggy pro- 
gram: $37.8 million). 

Capable of carrying two astronauts 
and their full baggage, a payload 
more than twice the vehicle’s own 
earth weight (460 Ibs.), the buggy is a 
model of efficiency, if not Daytona- 
like speed (maximum: 10 m.p.h.). The 
battery-powered car should be able to 
cross crevasses as wide as 28 in., clam- 
ber up and down slopes of 25° and trav- 
el up to 40 miles. Each of its four 
wide-track, wire-mesh wheels is driven 
by its own gears and a }-h.p. electric 
motor. In case one motor fails, it can 
be cut out of the power system and 
the vehicle can push on—if necessary 
on the power of only two motors. 

Though it will not range more than 
five miles from the lunar lander, the 
rover includes enough navigational gear 
(a gyroscope, an odometer and a com- 
puter) that the astronauts should al- 





ways know their location in relation to 
the lunar module. Scott and Irwin may 
find the equipment extremely helpful: 
last February, the Apollo 14 astronauts 
became so confused by the moon's baf- 
fling, undulating terrain that they brief- 
ly lost their bearings. 

Handling the moon buggy is relatively 
simple. To begin moving and accelerate, 
the driver presses forward a short, air- 
plane-like joy stick. For turns, he sim- 
ply shoves the stick sideways in the 
appropriate direction. The movement of 
the wheels themselves is not so simple; 
pushing the stick to the left, for in- 
stance, swings the front wheels left and 
the rear wheels right, thereby enabling 
the rover to make a much sharper left 
turn than an ordinary car. To stop, the 
astronaut pulls all the way back. 

Bump Car. Though the astronauts 
have spent hours practicing with an 
earthly prototype, Scott insists that the 
vehicle can easily be mastered after a tri- 
al run of only four or five minutes. Per- 
haps, but because of power limitations in 
the motor-driven steering mechanism, it 
can take as long as six seconds to send 
steering commands to the wheels. As a 
result, the vehicle responds as slowly as a 
carnival bump car. “That can make driv- 
ing the rover hairy,” reports Time Cor- 
respondent John Wilhelm, who recently 
took a short spin in a terrestrial version 
at Cape Kennedy. “Cutting some figure 
eights between NASA’s simulated sand 
craters, we nearly ran down a television 
camera crew.” 

No TV men will be in the way on 
the moon, But there will be a special 
RCA color video camera perched on 
the rover’s front. The camera’s move- 
ments will be controlled from earth, 
thus allowing officials in Houston and 
TV viewers everywhere to follow the as- 
tronauts’ activities on the moon. The 
camera will also be positioned to send 
back the first live pictures of a lift-off 
from the moon. One thing that will not 
be sent back is the rover itself. It will 
be left behind, along with the other ex- 
pensive technological debris already 
scattered by man on the moon. 

While all eyes were on the impending 
U.S. moon mission, the Soviets last 
week gave their first official explanation 
of Soyuz Il’s tragic end. Confirming 
the speculation of U.S. space officials, 
they said that the deaths of the three cos- 
monauts were caused by a sudden drop 
in cabin pressure—and not by the af- 
tereffects of prolonged weightlessness. 
The cosmonauts were not wearing pres- 
sure suits for the re-entry into the earth’s 
atmosphere. Thus the loss of oxygen 
quickly rendered them unconscious and 
brought a rapid, painless death. The Rus- 
sians attributed the depressurization to 
a “loss of the ship’s sealing,” but in- 
dicated that they still had not deter- 
mined whether this was the result of 
an oversight by the cosmonauts when 
they closed the spacecraft’s hatch or a 
more basic flaw in the machine. 

In the light of the Russian tragedy, 
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Capri. 


Road Test Magazine 
calls it: “The Import 
Car of the Year.” 


We call it the first sexy 
European under *2400. 


Based on mfr’s suggested retail price. Does not include destination charges, 
dealer preparation, state & local taxes, options. Decor group shown is $119.20 extra. 


Road Test could have picked any import from 
the tiniest two-seater to the Rolls. Why Capri? 

We quote: “When quality, quality control, 
appearance, luxury of trim, utility, handling and per- 
formance are all evaluated as a package at a given 
price, Capri shows as the winner.” 

They loved Capri’s “international styling? 
“Outstanding handling’ “Fine and sensitive rack- 
and-pinion steering?’ 

They raved about Capri’s 4-speed “silky-smooth 
floor shift?” Not to mention power disc front brakes. 

And Road Test appreciates a little luxury. Like 
front buckets of soft vinyl “that looks and feels like 
leather.” And an “attractively turned-out dash” in 
wood-grain effect. 

Full carpeting. Styled steel wheels. Radial tires, 
Flow-thru ventilation. Room for four adults. Easy 
maintenance. And small-car gas economy. 

But what they really couldn't get over was the 
price. Because every single thing above is standard. 
No extra charge. 

Options? Capri offers a brand-new engine—a 
gutsy 2000ce, 100hp overhead cam four. 

For about $50 extra, list price. 

Other options for Lincoln-Mercury’s Capri: 
Automatic transmission. Sun roof. Vinyl top. 

Decor group interior features shown. 

All of which may account for Capri’s 
record-breaking sales. In its first year in America, 
Capri sales topped every other import car's first 
year, 

Road Test calls Capri “import of the year” 

We call it sexy. And that’s pretty great for 
under $2400, 

imported for Lincoln-Mercury. 











U.S. space officials have decided to 
take at least one extra precaution dur- 
ing the forthcoming lunar mission. The 
Apollo 15 crew have now been ordered 
to keep their suits on for a longer pe- 
riod through one phase of the mission: 
from the docking operation with the 
command module right through the jet- 


| tisoning of the lunar module. NASA 


also is considering whether to reinstitute 
the practice of having crews wear their 


| suits during re-entry to earth. The prac- 
| tice was dropped after the voyage of 


Apollo 7 in 1968; it was considered a 
needless precaution. 


Distant Molecules 

Combining the techniques of the 
chemistry laboratory with the tools of 
the observatory, radio astronomers have 
recently discovered at least 13 different 
kinds of molecules in the vast spaces be- 
tween the stars of the earth’s galaxy 
(Time, June 8, 1970). Now the hunting 
grounds of astrochemistry, as the new 
discipline is called, have been enor- 
mously expanded, French Astronomer 
Leonid N. Weliachew, 34, reported last 
week that he had found the first tan- 
talizing evidence of molecule building 
in galaxies beyond the Milky Way. His 
finding was one more indication that 
life may not be unique to earth. 

Resolving Power. Other astronomers 
have also looked for extragalactic mol- 
ecules, but without any luck. Lacking 
sufficiently sensitive radio telescopes, 
they could not detect the faint “sig- 
natures” left by such molecules in the 
radio waves coming from distant gal- 
axies. To overcome that obstacle, Wel- 
iachew, now a Visiting astronomer at 
Caltech, hooked up the school’s three 
big antennas in California’s Owens Val- 
ley—two 90-ft. dishes and a 130-ft. dish 
—so that any two of them could be 
used simultaneously. That technique 
gave him the resolving power of a huge 
single antenna with a diameter equal to 
the distance between the two antennas 
(up to 3,500 ft.). Then, aiming his twin 
instruments at two particularly powerful 
sources of radio energy, the galaxies 
M82 and NGC 253,* he quickly found 
what he was looking for: the charac- 
teristic signature of hydroxyl radicals, 
simple molecules composed of a single 
hydrogen and a single oxygen atom. 

Such examples of chemical evolution 
are an essential first step in the con- 
struction of amino acids and proteins, 
complex molecules that are the building 
blocks of life itself. Thus, Weliachew 
has provided significant support for the 
belief of a growing number of scien- 
tists that the same chemical processes 
that likely produced life on earth are oc- 
curring throughout the universe. “I don’t 
smile at the thought of finding intel- 
ligent life in the universe,” says Wel- 
iachew. “It is a serious matter.” 


* M82 stands for object No. 82 in the cat- 
alogue of nebulae, galaxies and clusters of 
stars started by the 18th century French as- 
tronomer Charles Messier. NGC 253 means ob- 
ject No. 253 in the New General Catalogue. 
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A Plague of Moths 

Despite July’s heat and humidity, large 
areas from Maine to New Jersey look 
as if spring were just beginning. Big 
shade trees that should be fully verdant 
wear a thin green lace of tiny leaflets. 
It is, in fact, a second summer growth 
of foliage. The trees had earlier been 
stripped of all their leaves in one of 
the worst attacks by voracious pests 
ever recorded in the U.S. Northeast. If 
the attacks continue for another year 
or two, many trees will lose their strength 
to blossom again and will die. 

No More DDT. Chief defoliator is the 
two-inch-long larva of the gypsy moth, a 
fuzzy brown caterpillar with blue and 
red spots that daily consumes one square 
foot of tree leaves (but not farm crops). 
Almost any kind of tree leaf from maple 
and pine to magnolia is meat for its man- 
dibles. What makes the gluttonous insect 
so hard to control is that it has lacked 
natural enemies. It was imported from 
Europe to Massachusetts in 1869 by Le- 
opold Trouvelot, a misguided naturalist 
who hoped to crossbreed the hardy 
moths with silkworms and start a new 
textile industry. Instead, when the bugs 
escaped their cage, he started a spread- 
ing plague. Now virtually all of New 
England and New Jersey, plus parts of 
New York and Pennsylvania, are intest- 
ed by the insatiable insects. Since female 
moths lay their eggs not only on trees and 
rocks but also on vacationers’ campers 
and trailers, all of the U.S.’s woodlands 
are threatened. 

Man used to battle the bug by dous- 
ing forests with DDT. While the per- 
sistent pesticide killed the gypsy moth, 
it also wiped out beneficial insects and 


GYPSY MOTH LARVAE 
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harmed birds. As a result, DDT had 
lost so much favor that when the moth 
population exploded last year, the bugs 
went mainly unsprayed. They denuded 
almost 1,000,000 acres of trees and 
laid billions of eggs for an even worse in- 
festation this year. 

To combat the new onslaught, the pes- 
ticide industry offered up a chemical poi- 
son trademarked Sevin. It is not as 
toxic or long-lived as DDT, but just as 
surely kills the caterpillars. Nonetheless, 
environmentalists strongly oppose Sevin 
because it is fatal to fresh-water in- 
sects, fingerling fish and bees. Heeding 
the environmentalists’ warnings, resi- 
dents of most infested areas this year 
voted against aerial spraying of pes- 
ticides and settled back to let nature 
take its course. 

Just as expected, the gypsy moths (pre- 
ceded in some places by equally rav- 
enous spanworms) audibly began their 
leafy banquet on schedule this spring: 
“It's awe-inspiring,” said Charles S. 
Wood, chief of Massachusetts’ bureau 
of insect control, when he heard mil- 
lions of bugs chomping through the 
Cape Cod woods. “It sounds like a gen- 
tle rain in summer.” Besides the chew- 
ing, naturalists say, the noise is partly 
the ceaseless drizzle of moth excrement 
and partly the rustle of falling, half- 
eaten leaves. 

Backlash. To save their trees, some 
people tried using a biocide called Ba- 
cillus thuringiensis, which infects the cat- 
erpillars with a lethal virus. Smelling 
like musty hay, “BT” unfortunately may 
cause difficulties for people with al- 
lergies. Other tree owners turned to 
home remedies. They swatted the bugs 
with shovels, burned them with blow- 


DEFOLIATED SUMMER WOODS ON CAPE COD 
All is meat for munching mandibles. 


torches. Mrs. Marie Rusicka of Marl- 
boro, N.J., actually spent three hours 
every day hand-picking the bugs off 
her trees. To keep caterpillars on the 
ground from climbing to the greenery, 
some citizens wrapped tree trunks with 
greased burlap bandages, then every eve- 
ning stamped out the squishy bugs. 

Another reaction was to blame en- 
vironmentalists for the infestation. Be- 
cause he recommended no aerial spray- 
ing of pesticides, Elmer Madsen of the 
Bristol. Conn., conservation commission 
received a box of squirming caterpillars 
from an angry resident. Someone else 
called him one night to complain “The 
noise of the worms eating is keeping 
me awake.” This month three aspirants 
for political office in Bristol announced 
that they would run on an ecological 
backlash ticket. Their theme: Spray pes- 
ticides next year. 

Final Solution. As the bugs now meta- 
morphose from engorged caterpillars to 
egg-laying moths, federal and state agen- 
cies are stepping up efforts to stop the 
pests’ spread. Inspectors face the thank- 
less task of searching campers and trail- 
ers for gypsy moth eggs. Scientists hope 
to put out synthetic sex lures that at- 
tract libidinous male moths to traps 
and doom. When the lures were tested 
in Mississippi, says William H. Gillespie, 
chairman of the National Gypsy Moth 
Advisory Council in Charleston, W. Va., 
“all the male moths did was fly around 
and frustrate themselves. They never 
did find any gals to procreate with.” 

Even so, nature itself may offer the 
final solution. Now some birds and bee- 
tles seem to have developed a taste for 
the pulpy caterpillars. But proof of these 
predators’ effectiveness will not be ap- 
parent until next year, when it already 
may be too late for thousands of weak- 
ened trees. 


LARRY MANA 
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VANESSA REDGRAVE AS SISTER JEANNE IN “THE DEVILS” 


Madhouse Notes 


The drowning of a young couple in 
Women in Love and the Swiss idyll cor- 
rupted by an epicene aristocrat. The 
aborted honeymoon in the swaying rail- 
way car in The Music Lovers and Nina 
Ivanovna’s dementia. With each new 
film, Ken Russell has become increas- 
ingly obsessed with madness—which is 
dangerously like a kind of madness in it- 
self. Now, in The Devils, he has made 
a delirious fresco about the insanity of 
the witch hunts in 17th century France. 
It is a movie so unsparingly vivid in its 
imagery, so totally successful in con- 
veying an atmosphere of uncontrolled 
hysteria that Russell himself seems like 
a man possessed. 

There have been movies like The Dev- 
ils before, but only a very few: the Swed- 
ish silent Witchcraft Through the Ages, 
Pasolini’s Teorema, Kenneth Anger’s /n- 
vocation of My Demon Brother. The 
Devils, however, is rendered on a far 
grander scale than any of these. It is 
like a lunatic opera, an attempt to make 
a furious poem out of frenzy. Russell's 
flamboyant theatricality and his interest 
in the perverse have been too much im- 
posed on his other films; but here, style 
and subject are perfectly matched. The 
film does not work as drama, But as a 
glimpse of hell it is superbly, fright- 
eningly effective. 

Russell's film script is based on both 
Aldous Huxley’s sardonic history The 
Devils of Loudun and a play by John 
Whiting. It presents the Jesuit Father Ur- 
bain Grandier (Oliver Reed) as a sex- 
ually profligate and politically dangerous 
priest who threatens the intricate 
schemes of the insatiable Cardinal Ri- 
chelieu. To gain control of the walled 
city of Loudun—thus crushing a stead- 
fast fortress of independence in France 
—Richelieu and his minions engineer a 
trial at which Grandier stands accused 
of inducing hysteria in a convent of Ur- 
suline nuns. 
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The superior, Jeanne des Anges (Va- 
nessa Redgrave), is racked by divine vi- 
sions of sexual intensity, or “sex in the 
head” as Huxley had it, echoing D.H. 
Lawrence. “As heroic passion, it is one 
of the last infirmities of noble mind. 
As imagined sensuality, it is one of the 
first infirmities of the insane mind.” 
But it is an infirmity intense enough to 
destroy Grandier and reduce the walls 
of Loudun to rubble. 

The scenario is fairly clear-cut; it is 
the mise en scéne that is so complex. Cin- 
ematographer David Watkin (Catch-22, 
The Charge of the Light Brigade) 
lights the sumptuous sets to give a con- 
sistent aura of hallucination. Russell 
lashes his actors into a histrionic verve 
that is reminiscent in equal parts of 
the Royal Shakespeare Company, the 
Living Theater and Bedlam, The sup- 
porting cast (Dudley Sutton and Mi- 
chael Gothard most prominent among 
them) act like a chorus and look like 
creatures from a Bosch triptych. Ol- 
iver Reed is suitably forceful as Gran- 
dier; it is indeed his best performance. 
Vanessa Redgrave, a consummate ac- 
tress, is fine as Sister Jeanne, except 
that she tends to get lost amidst all 
the sound and fury. 

Dewy Interludes. That is understand- 
able enough. There are graphic tortures, 
profane theophanies, demoniac masques 
and blasphemous orgies. There are also 
romantic interludes between Grandier 
and his illicit wife Madeleine (Gemma 
Jones) that are altogether too dewy for 
comfort. Instead of representing a coun- 
terpoint to the raging madness, these ep- 
isodes serve only as sentimental foot- 
notes and rob the film of any adequate 
perspective. 

Russell is enamored like some Pre- 
Raphaelite by the stuff of damnation. 
This gives his work a decadent, self-in- 
dulgent quality that makes for unique 
and often stunning spectacle. But it final- 
ly cripples him as an artist. 

® Joy Cocks 





Disappointing Bergman 

It is impossible to be quite fair enough 
to Ingmar Bergman. He has done too 
well. Too much is demanded. In a ca- 
reer of more than 25 years, he has 
made half a dozen films that must be 
considered great. His anguish after God, 
his personal pain and his peerless in- 
tellect have yielded such classics as The 
Naked Night (1953), The Seventh Seal 
(1956) and Wild Strawberries (1958). 
Of his more recent films, Persona is 
one of the most complex personal 
works in all of the cinema, and Shame 
and The Passion of Anna should be 
counted among his finest work. Every 
time Bergman makes a new film—and 
he makes one each year—enormous ex- 
pectations are aroused. 

The Touch is Bergman’s first film in 
English. It is certainly not among his bet- 
ter ones. An intimate psychological 
drama about a love affair and an en- 
suing domestic crisis, The Touch is rem- 
iniscent of those sober and slightly drea- 
ry “women’s dramas” that Bergman 
made back in the mid-'SOs, films like A 
Lesson in Love or Brink of Life. The 
plot is narrowly, intensely focused on a 
housewife named Karin (Bibi Anders- 
son), who is approaching middle age 
and who, after 15 years of marriage, 
yields to her first extramarital affair. 
Hers is a loving, even a model mar- 
riage, which her affair inevitably en- 
dangers. And her choices of a lover 
implies strong tendencies toward an al- 
most suicidal self-contempt. 

David Kovac (Elliott Gould) is an 
American archaeologist born in Ger- 
many and educated in Israel, who has 
learned a good deal about the past 
and almost nothing of his own psyche. 
He is alternately childish and brutal, con- 
temptuous and suffocatingly possessive. 
He tells Karin shortly after their first 
meeting that he is in love with her. 
She is frightened but flattered. She vis- 
its him at his apartment, but that af- 
ternoon he is impotent. Later he has 





ANDERSSON & GOULD IN “THE TOUCH” 
Revelation through parallels. 
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her for the first time by abusing and al- 
most raping her. 

Bergman continually emphasizes the 
changes in Karin and David through 
the developing parallels between them. 
She first meets him in a hospital, mo- 
ments after the death of her mother; 
some time afterward the lovers spend 
an afternoon looking through a family 
photo album, and Kovac speaks rather 
too fondly of his own dead mother. 
Karin responds equally to the tenderness 
and humiliation he lavishes on her. 

Paralysis. One day Kovac brings Ka- 
rin to his excavation to show off his 
prize, a centuries-old madonna, which 
is being consumed from within by mys- 
terious insects that had lain dormant 
for 500 years and revived only when 
the figure was brought up from un- 
derground. It is an obvious and not es- 
pecially felicitous metaphor for Karin 
herself. When the lovers finally part 
and Karin desperately pursues David 
to London, she meets his sister, a crip- 
ple suffering from an unnamed muscular 
paralysis, which she claims to share 
with her brother. Karin reacts to this 
as if it were a kind of sign (as indeed 
it is), and returns to Sweden to have 
her baby. She is not sure whether the fa- 
ther is David or her own husband. Nor 
is she sure that it matters. 

The Touch is a remote and rather un- 
sympathetic film that suffers from some 
language problems. One reason that 
Bergman is a great film maker is that 
he is an exceptional writer, but the di- 
alogue here is ponderous, stagy and 
suff. Bergman may be fluent in Eng- 
lish, but he does not seem entirely com- 
fortable with it. Under his direction 
Gould does well enough physically, most 
especially in the scenes where he is play- 
ing close to crazy. But his line readings 
often ring hollow. Bibi Andersson has 
a showcase part and makes the most of 
it in a rich and thoroughly memorable 
performance. Max von Sydow lends 
strength and great depth to the role of 
the cuckolded husband, giving the film 
its only portion of real warmth. 

The first minutes of The Touch, an 
aching evocation of personal loss when 
Karin discovers her dead mother, show 
Bergman at his finest. It is a sequence 
that sets a level of quality that the 
rest of the film fails to match. When 
a film of Bergman's does not measure 
up to the exacting standards he has 
set for himself, the disappointment may 
be slightly disproportionate. It is not 
any the less acute. 

a Jc. 


Summer Coolers 

Shoft is a window-rattling thriller 
about a black private investigator named 
John Shaft (Richard Roundtree), who 
says “Right on” a lot and runs around 
in an endless variety of leather cos- 
tumes making things hot for the bad 
guys. The film develops a good, af- 
fectionately edgy relationship between 
Shaft and a white cop, played by Charles 
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Cioffi, who was equally impressive as 
the villain in Klute. There is also some 
robust acting by Moses Gunn as an oro- 
tund Harlem mobster. Despite a few 
too many racial jokes, Shaft is a fast- 
moving pleasure. Director Gordon Parks 
keeps things going at such a headlong 
pace that the movie hardly pauses for 
breath. 

The Last Run, on the other hand, is 
just full of hot air. George C. Scott, look- 
ing dour and uncomfortable, appears 
as an aging, paunchy driver for the 
Mob who takes a job after nine years 
to see if he can still cut it. He gets tan- 
gled up in the ill fortunes of his pas- 
senger, a hit man with a cheap line of 
chatter (Tony Musante) and his girl 
(Trish Van Devere), who is supposed 
to be a moll but looks a good deal 
more like a Peck & Peck model. The sus- 
pense is so listless that the characters 





RICHARD ROUNDTREE AS SHAFT 
A cargo of hot air and a window-rattling thriller. 


seem considerably less likely to perish 
from gunshot than from atrophy. 

Unman, Wittering and Zigo has to 
do with unpleasant goings on in an Eng- 
lish boarding school, where the boys of 
lower 5-B casually inform their new mas- 
ter (David Hemmings) that they have 
murdered his predecessor. It is a ba- 
sically unbelievable premise that nev- 
ertheless makes for some nice, subdued 
thrills. That is exactly the sort of thing 
that Willard sorely lacks. It is a movie 
with a good idea—a young man who 
uses rats to avenge the oppressions of 
his elders—but it would have needed a 
combination of Bufuel and Hitchcock 
to carry it off. Instead it has Daniel 
Mann (/'ll Cry Tomorrow), who man- 
ages, despite a good performance by 
Bruce Davison, to make the movie 
look like something disinterred from 
the cellar of TV's Twilight Zone. 

Peter O'Toole has a nice time in Mur- 
phy's War, carrying on at full cry against 
a German submarine patrolling a South 
American river in the waning days of 
World War IL. Sian Phillips (Mrs. 
O'Toole) is on hand to play a pacifist 
nurse, and the repartee between hus- 









band and wife is snappy, affectionate 
and diverting. That is rather more than 
can be said for the rest of the movie. Wil- 
liam Holden turns in an excellent per- 
formance in Wild Rovers as an agile 
but aging cowboy who robs a_ bank 
with his young buddy (Ryan O'Neal). 
It is a role that owes much to the char- 
acter he created in The Wild Bunch, 
and the film itself owes similar debts 
to such illustrious predecessors as Red 
River and The Searchers, Writer-Di- 
rector Blake Edwards (The Pink Pan- 
ther, Darling Lili) is more at home 
with gilded entertainments than campfire 
yarns. There is the distinct feeling 
about Wild Rovers that Edwards could 
not wait to get off the prairie and 
back to the penthouse. 

McCabe & Mrs. Miller is basically a 
frontier comedy about hookers, gamblers 
and entrepreneurs that also functions 


MARY ELLEN MARK 


VAN DEVERE & SCOTT IN “LAST RUN” 


nicely as a raucous send-up of capi- 
talism. The film develops a striking am- 
bience, thanks mostly to the talents of 
Production Designer Leon Ericksen, 
who constructed a Western town that 
is simultaneously grungy and beautiful. 
But Director Robert Altman often seems 
to be trying to make his movie worse 
than it actually is. Working on im- 
pulses that seem more self-destructive 
than artistic, Altman insists on slicking 
up this straightforward saga with a bar- 
rage of stylistic fillips (ragged editing, 
overuse of the zoom lens) that badly un- 
dercut the action. Julie Christie is re- 
silient enough as the upwardly mobile 
madam, but Warren Beatty seems in dan- 
ger once again of changing into a lump. 
A fine and facile character actor named 
Rene Auberjonois plays as if possessed 
by Donald Pleasence, while the rest of 
the supporting cast do a pretty good 
job of concealing their embarrassment. 
Some scenes—like a_ well-engineered 
shootout on a bridge—do, however, sup- 
ply ample evidence that Altman is a 
man of some talent, and capable of bet- 
ter things. 

# J.C. 
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— “TheToyota 
Corona is the best 
sedan sold in the U.S. 


under®2200.” 


The editors of Road & Track. 








Freight, dealer preparation, taxes and options extra 





Roughly every four years, Road & Track 
magazine selects the finest cars 
in the world. 

These decisions are made by the 
publisher and five editors. 

Each man drives from 30 to 50 
different cars a year. 

Together, these six men have a 
combined total of 93 years of experience 
in the car industry or as automotive 
journalists. 

And in the class for cars under $2200, 
they rated every car in the world sold in 
the United States. 

All the economy cars. Including the 
new ones. 


Here’s what they said when they chose 
the best one. 





“The Toyota Corona is value for money; 
nice looking, well finished, quiet, smooth 
overhead-cam engine, good 4-speed 
gearbox, carpeting, tinted glass, vacuum- 
assisted front disc brakes and all for 
$2200. 

“Features alone don’t make a car 
though. It’s the driving and living-with 
that do. 

“The Toyota Corona succeeds 
here too...” 

If you’re interested in an economy car, 
take a close look at our car. 

The experts did. 


(For your nearest Toyota dealer, call 


tclele CRE TeleleMi meri iratii tl 
(800) 942-0655. We pay for the call.) 
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Barge Man 


Toward sundown, people began drift- 
ing down to the riverbank. A few kids 
impatiently paddled their toes in the 
water. A young husband shushed a baby 
on his shoulder. On the far shore a car 
pulled up, waited, drove away; the fer- 
ry was not running tonight. Then, from 
the barge floating a few feet out in the 
rippling Ohio River, the music danced 
deliciously across the water, This was 
the big day of the year in Ravenswood, 
W. Va. (pop. 4,500), and almost ev- 
erybody was on hand to enjoy it. 

Conductor Robert Boudreau and his 
rather grandly named American Wind 


AMERICAN WIND SV MPHORY 


Symphony Orchestra are bringing some- 
thing precious to the river towns of Ap- 
palachia, the Kentucky bourbon belt 
and the Mississippi Valley. Essentially, 
Boudreau has a barge and an idea. The 
barge is an old coal carrier he got 15 
years ago and converted into a floating 
concert hall. The idea has been with 
him ever since he graduated from Man- 
hattan’s Juilliard School in 1952 and 
found that there were just not enough 
jobs available for brass and woodwind 
players. Being a trumpeter, he under- 
stood the problem firsthand. To get his 
orchestra started, Boudreau walked the 
streets knocking on doors, until H.J. 
Heinz Il, head of H.J. Heinz Co., gave 
him $15,000 and Duquesne University 
matched it. Ever since, he has been float- 
ing his barge up, down and around the 
Allegheny, Monongahela, Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, drawing audiences to the 
riverbanks for the kind of experience 
more often enjoyed in the past by kings 
—notably King George I, who ordered 
up the Handel Water Music. 

Boudreau’s winds have stirred up the 
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whole area; now housewives in town 
after town do much of the door-knock- 
ing for him. He gives his audiences rous- 
ing toe-tappers: selections from My Fair 
Lady, Stars and Stripes Forever and, 
predictably, Down by the Riverside. He 
stages a fireworks display at show's end 
to hold the very young. But he has great- 
er ambitions than that. His programs 
are heavily laced with contemporary 
works like Penderecki’s Pittsburgh Over- 
ture, Badings’ Armageddon and Ma- 
yuzumi’s Concerto for Percussion—just 
three of the 200 scores he has com- 
missioned and published. Not content 
merely to bring music to the local wharf 
or ferry landing, he sends chamber 


DON CARL STEFFEN 





CONCERT AT RAVENSWOOD 
Bringing something precious to the bourbon belt. 


groups into homes for lecture recitals, 
and he himself can often be found re- 
hearsing the local high school band. It 
may just be that there is no greater in- 
novative force in American music than 
Robert Boudreau. 

Certainly there is no organization 
quite like the fine 50-piece orchestra 
that Boudreau builds anew each sum- 
mer with young (average age: 23) wind 
and percussion players from all over 
the U.S. and, this year, Japan and Can- 
ada. It may not match the luxurious 
silkiness of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
but then it has no strings attached. 
Drawn from 300 to 400 auditioners a 
year, the orchestra is a crisp, vibrant- 
sounding ensemble that can give its con- 
ductor just about anything he wants. 
What Boudreau wants is as much style 
and excitement in an electronic-and- 
live composition as in a Richard Rodg- 
ers medley, and he invariably gets it. 

Visual Delights. At Ravenswood last 
week, Boudreau unveiled yet another 
newly commissioned work, Report, by 
an up-and-coming Czechoslovak com- 


poser named Lubos Fiser (pronounced 
Fish-er). Report is a mesmerizing sym- 
phonic tattoo in which marchlike 
rhythms blend effortlessly with geomet- 
ric splashes of sound. It was hardly a 
hit with the audience, though. “That 
doesn’t matter,” says Boudreau. “As long 
as they’re sitting there, they're absorbing 
it, getting used to the sound of today.” 
The rapt attention now given “favorites” 
by Penderecki and Badings seems proof 
enough of that. 

If the audience does nothing else, it 
can always enjoy this year’s new visual 
delights within the 75-ft. proscenium, 
At stage rear and stage right are two 
modular kinetic sculptures by Czecho- 
slovakia’s Milan Dobes, 41, that pro- 
vide a light-show backdrop of spinning 
whites, reds and blues for Mayuzumi’s 
Concerto jor Percussion. Even the play- 
ers’ chairs are part of a huge steel 
stage sculpture designed by Japan's Ya- 
suhide Kobashi. Perhaps “chairs” is not 
the best word: the seats are actually 
wood slats fastened like steps up and 
down vertical tubes that rim the rear 
of the stage. Some seats are as high as 
six feet; no two are in the same sight 
line. It pleases the players that each of 
them is entirely visible to the audience, 
although a trombonist who gets up care- 
lessly to take a bow can easily topple 
to the floor. 

The barge itself is a motorless won- 
der. While the orchestra members trav- 
el overland by bus, Boudreau moves 
the barge from stop to stop, like a kind 
of riverside hitchhiker. All the tow cap- 
tains know the Point Counterpoint, as 
the barge is officially known, and will- 
ingly put a towline aboard and move it 
on to the next town. That saves the or- 
chestra $12,000 to $15,000 a summer 
in tow charges. Placed against the or- 
chestra’s annual $90,000 budget, the sav- 
ing is substantial. 

Goats and Cows. Boudreau does his 
own summer traveling in a Dodge Sight- 
seer with his wife Kathleen and their 
three children—Jonathan, 6; Robert Jos- 
quin, 3; Tanya, 2. The rest of the year, 
home is a 20-acre farm outside Pitts- 
burgh where he raises goats and cows, 
grows corn and tomatoes and listens to 
tapes of new composers who may be 
worth a commission. 

Boudreau turns positively sentimental 
when he talks about the beauty of the 
land. “What a wonderful world we would 
have if we could see beauty all the 
time.” Sentimental or not, he personally 
ensures that every community he visits 
cleans up its riverfront. In that, he may 
or may not succeed this week when he 
takes his charges to New York. On a 
barge provided by the New York State 
Council on the Arts, Boudreau will sail 
the superpolluted Hudson and East riv- 
ers to give concerts at Yonkers and the 
Henry Street Settlement on Manhattan’s 
Lower East Side. Then back to the 
farm. How about a conducting job in 
New York? “It would kill me. I'm a 
barge man. And besides, I gotta get 
back to my tomatoes.” 
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“When my boss asks me to get someone for him 
Long Distance, all he wants is the party. He really doesn’t 
know whether Ill call person-to-person or 
dial direct. Usually I dial direct. It saves money.” 


Miss Mary Ann Van, Executive Secretary, Arthur Godfrey Productions 





When businessmen get in a time crunch, 
they often ask their secretaries to get a specific 
person for them by Long Distance. And they probably 
figure they'll save money if she places the call 
person-to-person through the operator. 

But a lot of secretaries know that today's 
dial-it-yourself rates have changed all the odds, so 
they dial direct whenever they can. 

For example, from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday 
through Friday, a three-minute, coast-to-coast call 


placed person-to-person costs $3.55 plus tax. 

But if you make the call station-to-station 
and it’s dialed direct without operator assistance, 
the cost is just $1.35 plus tax. 

You could make two such calls and still be 
ahead of the game. 

That's why many secretaries (and business- 
men too) are dialing most of their interstate calls 
direct. They're saving money for their companies... 


and making points for a 
Dial-direct rates do not apply to coin, credit-card, collect, person-to-person, 


and hotel-guest calls, or to calls charged to another number. 





READING METERS IN GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 


BLASTING FOR CONSTRUCTION IN PENNSYLVANIA 





TRUCK DRIVING ON LONG ISLAND 


A Woman's Place Is on the Job 


hi a suburb of Washington, D.C., a six- 
year-old child was surprised to find 
that his playmate’s mother was at home 
one noon, preparing lunch. The six-year- 
old piped up: “What's the matter with 
your mother? Can’t she work?” 

Of all the social verities that have re- 
cently been called into question, none 
has crumbled quite so rapidly as the be- 
lief that a woman's place is in the home 
—full time. Today a record 43% of all 
U.S. women—32 million strong—are 
in the nation’s labor force, many in 
jobs that might have cowed Rosie the 
Riveter. They now constitute 37.5% of 
the work force and more are streaming 
into the job market every day. 

The accelerating change is a result 
not only of the rise of Women’s Lib 
(see TIME Essay, page 36), but of a com- 
plex of other social, legal and econom- 
ic factors. Women are getting more 
formal education—42% of last June’s 
college graduates were women—and 
they want to put their degrees to work. 
Now that civil rights laws bar discrim- 
ination by sex, more and more women 
are demanding relatively high-pay, blue- 
collar jobs. Federal courts have ruled 
against companies that refused to hire 
women as railway agents and telephone 
switchmen. In the courts, women are 
now challenging a variety of work rules, 
including company policies against as- 
signing women to premium-pay night 
work. Certainly discrimination exists, ¢s- 
pecially in the higher ranks. The per- 
centage of women in architecture, col- 
lege teaching and some other professions 
has dropped significantly since World 
War II, and it is still rare to find wom- 
en in corporate boardrooms. 

Working Mothers. The most dramatic 
change has occurred among married 
women. Only 30% of them were in 
the nation’s work force a decade ago; 
today, more than 40% of them are. 
The new trend is partly due to male will- 
ingness; One recent survey showed that 
half of the men questioned would not ob- 
ject if their wives took a job. Mostly, 
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however, it is the wives who have 
changed their minds. 

An increasing number of them have 
abandoned the notion that children 
need a full-time mother. Just under 
50% of all U.S. women who have 
school-age children also hold down 
jobs; so do 30% of women who have 
children under six years of age. The 
change in the mother-in-the-home at- 
titude is reflected in the draft of Pres- 
ident Nixon’s Family Assistance Plan, 
which would require many welfare 
mothers either to seek jobs or enroll 
in training programs if their children 
are under five. Although child-care cen- 
ters are still a rarity in most com- 
munities, more and more of them are 
being opened by Government agencies, 
labor unions and even neighborhood 
organizations. 

An End to Worry. The twin evils of 
inflation and unemployment among men 
force many women to seek jobs, but cer- 
tainly not all of them do so because of 
economic need. All together 43% of 
the female work force is made up of mar- 
ried women whose husbands earn $5,000 
a year or more. Mrs. Gloria Johnson, 
an official of the International Union 
of Electrical Workers (one-third of 
whose members are women), notes that 
the desire of married women to take 
jobs increases rather than decreases as 
they and their husbands turn the cor- 
ner from being fairly poor to being fair- 
ly well off. These women join the labor 
force to extend their families’ economic 
reach beyond the main breadwinner’s 
grasp, and often with his encouragement, 
For families of almost any income lev- 
el, a second paycheck can mean an 
end to worry and a new ability to take 
faraway vacations or send the children 
to camp and college. 

This is particularly true of nonwhite 
women, half of whom are in the work 
force. In some schools in Washington, 
D.C., half of the teachers are black 
women who are married to men who 
hold relatively modest-paying jobs in 


the Postal Service. Many such couples 
have combined incomes of $15,000; they 
can, and do, buy new houses and cars 
and send their children to college. 

Buying Respect. The women’s work 
ethic also applies to middle-income fam- 
ilies. In Houston, Mrs, Marjorie Wrig- 
ley, 31, took a secretarial job a year 
ago to supplement her husband's $11,- 
000 annual income as a supervisor for 
an oil-equipment firm. Even though 
more than half of her $7,000-a-year sal- 
ary goes for the care of their two chil- 
dren and other work-related expenses, 
the second paycheck has helped. “It 
seemed that our arguments always cen- 
tered on how our money should be 
spent,” Mrs. Wrigley says. “With more 
coming in, we give each other wider lat- 
itude.” Their recent purchases have in- 
cluded a 16-ft. motorboat and some 
new home decorations. 

Even fairly affluent women are in- 
creasingly lured by that extra check. 
Typical is a mother of four in sub- 
urban Potomac, Md., who revealed her 
financial picture with the stipulation that 
she remain anonymous. Though her hus- 
band earns $23,500 a year as a Gov- 
ernment lawyer, his income its _ not 
enough to buy luxuries. So she took a 
$10,000-a-year teaching job. Since then, 
the couple has bought a new $60,000 
home, two new cars, color TV and 
other appliances, and plans to take a one- 
month family vacation in Italy this sum- 
mer. “When I put my check on the 
dining-room table, I get respect,” she 
says. “I do not get that ironing shirts.” 

Indeed, the rise of workingwomen is 
caused at least as much by their desire 
for respect as for cold cash. If the 
trend to working mothers seems un- 
caring and unwise, defenders of it point 
out that a second paycheck often al- 
lows fathers to spend more time with 
their children. Not only is Dad freed 
of some pressure to work overtime and 
struggle for promotion, but he also feels 
an obligation to get home and help 
Mother with the chores. 
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THE ECONOMY 
The Consumer Holds Tight 


The odds are growing against a con- 
sumer buying spree, which President 
Nixon had hoped would spur the na- 
tion’s dawdling economy. Despite some 
tantalizing flashes of free-spending ebul- 
lience, the public’s mood remains gen- 
erally cautious, its purchasing habits ba- 
sically frugal and its saving instinct sur- 
prisingly strong. 

Mirroring the consumer's caution, 
businessmen are also keeping a tight 
rein on expenditures. “The projection 
for plant and equipment spending for 
the year has even been revised down- 
ward,” says Economist Edward Boss of 
Chicago's Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust. “That is unusual for a 
recovery period.” Spending for inven- 
tories is also sparing. Total business in- 
ventories in May rose about $630 mil- 
lion, roughly the same as in April. The 
cost of borrowing is rising; last week 
the Federal Reserve Board lifted its dis- 
count rate to banks by 4% to 5%. 
Many forecasters now believe that a gen- 
eral spending resurgence is unlikely be- 
fore 1972 unless the inhibiting threats 
of inflation and high unemployment are 
reduced more rapidly, 

Plans Down, Savings Up. In a study 
of consumer purchasing plans released 
last week, The Conference Board, a 
top economic research group, found 
that the public’s buying intentions de- 
clined during May and June after ris- 
ing sharply earlier this year. Of the 
10,000 families that were surveyed, 
only 7.8% reported that they plan to 
buy a car within the next six months 
v. 8.8% in a March-April study, Plans 
to buy refrigerators, TV sets, washing 
machines and air conditioners also di- 
minished. Says Board Economist Fabian 
Linden: “Everybody is waiting for the 
consumer to spend the economy back 
into high gear, but the consumer ap- 
pears to be waiting for the economy 
to turn around first.” 

Consumers have been saving much 
more than anyone suspected. During 
the year’s second quarter they put 
8.4% of their disposable income into 
personal savings, the highest rate in 
20 years. In St. Louis, the six major 
banks increased their savings deposits 
in this year's first half by $41 mil- 
lion v. $9,000,000 in the same period 
last year. Reports Vice President How- 
ard Starks of Atlanta’s Citizens and 
Southern National Bank: “People are 
not withdrawing their savings, and 
there are no indications that they are 
about to.” 

Buying Change. Business is up at 
some department stores, but overall re- 
tail sales are averaging only about 5% 
above last year's disappointing levels. 
Since prices have inflated about 5% in 
the past year, the actual volume of 
goods sold is about the same as in 
1970, Says Harold Brockey, president 
of Rich's department store in Atlanta: 
“We look for no real upturn until 1972.” 
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of progress, a pay raise every year 





















Higher Taxes 
Now Take 
$155 
$155 
$150 
$150 

—$ 25 
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The mood of many consumers is echoed 
by Los Angeles Housewife Evelyn 
Banks: “You never know what else this 
Administration will bring, so you are 
just scared to get into debt.” 

Meanwhile, everybody is looking for 
a bargain. Moderately priced clothing, 
much of it imported from Taiwan or 
Spain, has become a major source of 
sales, particularly in wash-and-wear ma- 
terials, which eliminate soaring costs 
of professional laundering and dry clean- 
ing. “But,” says Doug Middlebrook, a 
salesman at Mr. Guy, a Beverly Hills 
men’s shop, “these days customers al- 
ways ask the price before deciding to 
buy.” 

Evidence is growing that there is a 
basic switch in American buying habits, 
motivated by more than the wish to cut 
costs. Goods are rarely bought for status 
these days, but rather to express the life- 
style of the buyer. Whether fundamental 
or temporary, the new buying patterns 


MAN LEARNING TO SEW IN MANHATTAN 


Where Everybody's Dollars Went 


According to the American notion 


synonymous with Getting Ahead. But 
is it really? More and more Americans 
are finding that like the dreaming Miss 
Alice in Wonderland, they must run 
faster and faster just to keep even. An 
annual pay raise is seldom enough to 








keep pace with the inflation of living 


is costs and taxes. The tables below, 
prepared by TIME last week with the 
help of the Tax Foundation Inc., a 
nonprofit clearinghouse for tax infor- 
mation, show where a family of four 
with standard income tax deductions 
now stands in relation to 1966. 








Your Earnings 
Are Now Worth* 
$ 8,175 
$12,385 
$16,630 
$20,895 
$42,905 


But what if an earner got a total of 25% in pay raises since 1966? 


‘Higher Taxes Inflation Has I Your Earnings 


This in 1966 Raise You'd Get Now Take  Wiped Out | Are Now Worth* 
$10,000 $12,500 $ 295 $2,115 $10,090 
$15,000 $18,750 $ 425 $3,095 $15,230 
$20,000 $25,000 $575 $4,040 $20,385 
$25,000 $31,250 $ 820 $4,950 $25,480 
$50,000 $62,500 $2,890 $8,845 $50,765 





In 1966 dollars. 


are having important consequences: 
autos. Though car sales got off to a 
fast start, and U.S. automakers still pre- 
dict a record volume of 10 million 
sales this year, new-car sales in the first 
ten days of July dropped 12% below 
last year’s level to the lowest rate in a 
decade. Americans are saving money 
and rejecting ostentation, buying more 
and more small cars. Imported cars, 
mostly small, took 16% of the domestic 
market in this year’s first six months, up 
from 13.5% in the equivalent period last 
year. All together, sales of U.S. and for- 
eign small and compact cars account for 
35% of the U.S. auto business. 

Houses. Housing starts this year are run- 
ning at 1,900,000 units, way up from 
last year, but people are buying much 
cheaper and smaller homes. Fewer hous- 
es are being built with full basements, ga- 
rages and central air conditioning. De- 
spite a 6.5% rise in building costs this 
year, the average price of a new house 
has risen only 1% to $25,300. Unless 
the trend turns around, builders will 
have to sell more and more cheap hous- 
es just to maintain their previous rev- 
enue levels. 

DO IT yourself. The need to conserve 
cash is playing a big part in the recent 
phenomenal sales growth of do-it-your- 
self items, from motorized grass mow- 
ers to leatherworking kits. More people 
are growing some of their own food. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. reports that its veg- 
etable seed sales are up 20% so far 
this year. Sales of home sewing ma- 
terials are at record levels. Significantly, 
the number of teen-agers who have tak- 
en up sewing has increased by 90% in 
the past two years. The patterns that 
they most prefer are for leisure wear, es- 
pecially hot pants. 
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RED DODGE’S ABANDONED HANGAR IN ANCHORAGE 


HENRY PECK 


Alaska’s Frustrating Freeze in Oil 


Three years have lapsed since drill- 
ers struck oil on Alaska’s North Slope, 
touching off a black-gold rush that prom- 
ised to make the relatively poor state 
the “Kuwait of the North.” What has 
happened to the promise? To find out, 
TIME Correspondent Patricia Delaney 
spent ten days trekking across Alaska. 
Her report: 


UMMER is settling in on the North 
Slope, and the Arctic yellow pop- 
py blooms in riotous abundance at Prud- 
hoe Bay. Near a lone British Petroleum 
Co. rig, indifferent caribou graze. At 
the base camp, oil workers grow rest- 
less in the 24-hour daylight. Another 
idle crew waits 60 miles south, near Gal- 
braith Lake, where $4,500,000 worth 
of unused Cat tractors, bulldozers, grad- 
ers and pickup trucks stand in precise 
rows, as in a toyshop at Christmas. Hun- 
dreds of miles farther south, at the 
port of Valdez, workers are beginning 
to coat stacks of rusting pipeline—400 
miles of it—to prevent corrosion. Three 
years after one of history's richest oil dis- 
coveries, production is as bogged down 
as a truck convoy in tundra, The cause 
of the delay is the Department of In- 
terior’s refusal to grant a pipeline per- 
mit until the requirements of the 1970 
Environmental Protection Act are met. 
Safeguards Demanded. Few Alas- 
kans foresaw the delay in 1968, when At- 
lantic Richfield (ARCO) and Humble Oil 
brought in spectacularly successful wild- 
cat wells at Prudhoe Bay. Reserves were 
initially estimated at 10 billion barrels, 
but are now figured to be 15 billion, fully 
one-third of the nation’s total. In the race 
to begin drilling, supplies were airlifted 
round the clock by huge Hercules 
“stretch” freighters from Fairbanks. 
Adding to the “boomer” spirit, ARCO, 
Humble and British Petroleum  an- 
nounced plans to spend $900 million to 
build a 789-mile pipeline from the North 
Slope to Valdez. In a frenzy of compe- 
tition, oilmen bought leases for $900 mil- 
lion—enough to cover all state expendi- 
tures at the 1968 rate for 44 years. De- 
lirious Alaskans were told that when pro- 
duction reached maximum levels, the 
state would receive $200 million a year 
in oil royalties and taxes. University of 
Alaska economists have since increased 
the estimate to $350 million annually. 
Such hopes now seem to be foun- 
dering in an Arctic white-out of prob- 
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lems. Some 57,000 Aleuts, Indians and 
Eskimos, protesting that the pipeline 
would pass through 641 miles of fed- 
eral lands claimed to be theirs, de- 
manded compensation. This has forced 
the Department of Interior to delay con- 
struction until the land claims can be set- 
tled. Then there were the complaints 
that the pipeline would ravage Alaska’s 
ecology. The pipeline would traverse 
three rugged mountain ranges, 23 riv- 
ers and three active earthquake zones. 
Much of the terrain is delicate per- 
mafrost, which could become a bog if 
its surface cover is disturbed. 

The Interior Department has demand- 
ed a detailed environmental-safeguard 
report before construction can begin. 
Last month Interior Secretary Rogers 
Morton visited Alaska to see the route 
for himself. Oilmen, business leaders 
and Governor William Egan pleaded 
for a decision, but the permit is still 
not forthcoming. The angry Governor 
told Time: “Oil was to be the catalyst 
to solve our economic difficulties. We 
are being kept from using our resources 
and controlling our own future.” In 
turn, Morton recently complained about 
another delay: “The monkey is on the 
oil companies’ back. I've been two- 
weeked and two-weeked to death wait- 
ing for their safeguard report.” By last 
week, he finally got part of it—16 box- 
es of data, standing 5 ft. high. Once Mor- 
ton receives the complete report, he is 
expected to approve the pipeline per- 
mit, probably in midautumn, laying 
down a host of conditions on construc- 
tion. But environmentalists and land 
claimants are likely to try to stall the 
project further in the courts. 

Payoff Zero. Meanwhile, the boomer 
spirit has given way to despair. Near An- 
chorage, construction of the new Forum 
Hotel has halted. At the Anchorage air- 
port, the Red Dodge Aviation Co. has 
abandoned its partially finished $2,000,- 
000 freight terminal and has filed for re- 
organization under the bankruptcy law. 
Interior Airlines has also gone to court 
to stave off creditors, Alaska Airlines is 
in dire financial straits, as are several 
construction companies. Many corpo- 
rations have overextended themselves. 
Bankers have begun to dry up financial 
pipelines that were once easily accessible 
to entrepreneurs. The Alaskan unem- 
ployment rate is 13.8%. The state has 
put up booths at the border and at air- 
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STACKED PIPE WAITING NEAR VALDEZ 
Bogged down in the tundra. 


ports in Seattle, Blaine and Sumas, 
Wash., and Sunburst, Mont., where rep- 
resentatives warn would-be immigrants 
not to go north in search of work and 
riches. 

So far, the oil companies are the big- 
gest losers. They have invested $1.5 bil- 
lion on the North Slope. Because the 
oil has not yet begun to flow out, the 
companies are losing $300 million to 
$400 million in annual revenues. Com- 
plains Ed Patton, president of Alyeska 
Pipeline, an oil-company consortium: 
“The costs are increasing dramatically 
each month. The interest alone on our in- 
vestment runs to some $90 million an- 
nually.”” Moreover, the final cost of the 
pipeline may well be double the orig- 
inal estimate and hit $2 billion, owing 
to inflation and some highly complex en- 
gineering difficulties. 

Fighting Pollution. The companies 
have derived some unexpected benefits 
from the delay. Oilmen confess that if 
they had crash-built the pipeline two 
years ago, they would have made hor- 
rendous mistakes. Since then, they have 
learned how to deal more expertly with 
the fierce conditions of climate and ge- 
ography. To protect the swampy tun- 
dra terrain, the companies use offshore 
drilling techniques. They have developed 
new strains of grass to grow on dis- 
turbed tundra, and they plan to install 
monitoring devices that would automat- 
ically turn off oil flow minutes after a 
leak is detected. The port of Valdez 
will have probably the most advanced 
antipollution system in the world, Prob- 
lems remain, but University of Alaska 
Ecologist Vic Fischer says: “The basic 
environmental questions have been 
faced, and engineering can solve them.” 

Concern is nonetheless growing about 
the effect on the Alaskan economy if 
the pipeline is further delayed. Donald 
L. Mellish, president of the National 
Bank of Alaska, says: “Most businesses 
have not yet been hurt, but if the pipe- 
line permit is turned down, it will prac- 
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tically kill our hope of getting outside 
investment.” Unless pipeline construc- 
tion starts quickly, Alaskans at the 
very least will face a crisis of falling 
expectations. 


ADVERTISING 


Animal Crackers 

In the film Doctor Dolittle, Rex Har- 
rison warbled about how nice it would 
be to talk to the animals, chat with the 
cheetahs or have a hippopotamus to 
tea. The doctor would probably be over- 
joyed leafing through the U.S. press late- 
ly. Peering out of countless ads are all 
kinds of animal pitchmen. 

A Chase Manhattan Bank promotion 
features an avuncular, sneaker-shod hip- 
po working a computer. An ad for Ir- 
ving Trust's computer service shows a 
wood penguin holding a high silk hat. 
The message: “Lease or Buy—Which 
suits you best?” Then there is the crane 
standing on one foot in an ad for Boeing 
Computer Service, which asks: “Look- 
ing for stability in computer services?” In 
an ad for CNA Insurance, a purple pig- 
like monster with yellow wings and an 
orange cockscomb gobbles up dollars. 
The headline: “The Money Muncher. 
Starve it.” Computer Communication’s 
ads feature another cash-chewing night- 
mare: “The money-munching number 
cruncher,” Other zoological promotions 
include Lee clothing (a lion), Sony (a 
duck), Bemis Co. (an alligator) and Hon- 
eywell (a bear). 

No one is certain why so many admen 
are suddenly crackers over animals, But 
the appearance of a single animal ad 
could have been enough to start the 
trend. As in few other businesses, an ad- 
man is always willing to offer his com- 
petitors the sincerest form of flattery. 


CHASE MANHATTAN’S HIPPO 





bank ee Chase, you binos 
world bank like Chase, you know how 
to talk to computers. 
Chase helped to develop a whole new computer language 
It's an innovation that blige customers the 
Creative service they expect. This samecrestive 
thinking could be helping your company. Chase has a 
worldwide network of offices that speaks your language 
when you want to talk to computers. Shouldn't your 
company be talking tous? Chase . the bank that 
keeps things moving. ~- 
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AVIATION 
A U.S. Superjet for Japan? 


U.S. aircraft makers have been about 
as hopeful of selling their latest sky de- 
signs as dress manufacturers have been 
about getting rid of their midi stock- 
piles. Boeing's bid to usher the nation 
into the supersonic age, after all, was 
soundly rebuffed by the Senate, and 
the fate of Lockheed’s L-1011 jet still 
hangs precariously in the Congress. Yet 
last week ailing Boeing, which has laid 
off more than 90,000 workers in the 
past three years, became the heavy fa- 
vorite to develop a new line of jumbo air- 
craft. Its prospective client: the Japanese 
government, which is racing its engines 
to enter the superjet era. 

Dollar Hoards. The Japanese orig- 
inally planned to build their own huge 
jet airbus, but Japan’s planemakers could 
not produce it as quickly as passengers 
need it. With domestic air runs already 
booked to overflowing, the government 
made a command decision to seek a for- 
eign partner. A study mission headed 
by astute Hidemasa Kimura, an aero- 
nautics professor, visited five manufac- 
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turers: The Netherlands’ Fokker, British 
Aircraft Corp., Lockheed, McDonnell- 
Douglas and Boeing. 

Boeing came closest to offering what 
the Tokyo government wants. Final 
terms have yet to be worked out, but it 
is likely that Boeing will sell or lease 
to the Japanese basic design-and-pro- 
duction technology either for a short- 
range version of its famed jumbo jet, 
with the working name of 747-SR, or 
for a completely new superjet airbus 
that could carry up to 300 passengers 
but operate out of relatively short run- 
ways. Presumably, the Japanese would 
put up a production line with Boeing's 
help, and some of the plane parts would 
be built in the U.S. Kimura said that 
the Japanese. who have huge dollar 
hoards, could now make $400 million 
available for the project. Japan’s gov- 
ernment estimates that the cost of the 
project ultimately could be as much as 
$1 billion. 

Chinese Market. Last week Kimura's 
group recommended that the govern- 
ment proceed with a joint development, 
and officials acknowledged that Boeing 
had the inside track. If the plan is ap- 
proved, Japan’s air technology will take 
a quantum leap forward, giving it a big 
lead in future markets of the Far East, 
notably including China. At the same 
time, Boeing will be able to open a 
door that is seldom used these days in 
the aerospace industry—the hiring of- 
fice. The Seattle-based company dreams 
of developing important new models 
but needs a partner with money before 
going forward. Ironically, the money 
that Japan has earned from its export 
drive, which has been sharply criticized 
by U.S. protectionists, may well help 
to ease unemployment in the hard- 
pressed Pacific Northwest. 


INDUSTRY 


Mister Sam’s Succession 


Samuel Bronfman, founder and pres- 
ident of Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Ltd., 
was fond of quoting a line from Ten- 
nyson’s Jn Memoriam that spoke of 
grasping “the skirts of happy chance.” 
As Bronfman remarked: “Chances al- 
ways come. Do you grasp or not?” 

Parlaying a small hotel and bar in 
Winnipeg into the world’s largest li- 
quor empire (fiscal 1970 sales: $1.4 bil- 
lion), “Mister Sam” was a lifelong ava- 
tar of Tennyson's 19th century striving 
optimism. When he died two weeks 
ago in Montreal at 80, it was apparent 
that little of his family fortune, worth 
more than $400 million, had really been 
left to chance. The founding father had 
prepared a succession more orderly than 
that of many other corporate giants. 

Like many self-made rich men, Bronf- 
man was a personality of extremes; he 
was extremely temperamental, — senti- 
mental and tough. Forced out of the 
retail liquor business by a govern- 
ment monopoly, Bronfman set up a mod- 
est distillery in Montreal in 1925. 
His company profited enormously from 
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Now you need a big car. 


nside. 


With 105 million vehicles look- 
ing for some room on the roads, 
you don’t want another oversized 

“car. There just isn’t space 
for one anymore. But you 
do need an easy handling 
car, with enough room to 
fit in the wife and kids 
without anyone getting 
squashed 
Available in a two 
or a four door model, the 
SAAB 99 is a true five 
passenger sedan With 
its wide track frame, the 







room inside to stretch 
out. It may not seem like 
a big car from the out- 
side but inside the 99 
has enough room to put 
it in the class of more ex- 
pensive cars like Mercedes 
and Rolls-Royce. 
We've thought about 


different ways. The SAAB 99 has 
front wheel 
drive, so there’s 
no central drive 
shaft tunnel in 
the middle of 
the back seat. And, in front, the 
three-way adjustable seats let 
any size driver have a good view 
through the 99's extra big wind- 





Overseas delivery plan available 


99 vives you plenty of 


your comfort in all kinds of 





shield. 


We also know that sometimes 
you need space for things other 
than people. That’s why our well- 
built Swede has a back seat that 
folds down for extra baggage 
room. It can be a good sized sta- 
as a good 





tion wagon, as well 
sized sedan. 
For some people comfort is au- 
tomatic transmission 
So we've got a 99 for 
everyone who doesn't 
want to worry about 
shifting. That’s ( 
just one of the many 
options available 
on the SAAB 99. Options like air 
conditioning and fuel injection. 
For everybody comfort is also 
a feeling of safety. That's the rea- 
son for features like dual diag- 
onal brakes, roll cage construc- 
tion and rack and pinion steering. 
Today you need a car that’s big 
enough to carry your whole fam- 
ily comfortably, and small 


enough for you to handle com- 
fortably. The SAAB 99 is that 
car, inside and out. 


The Well-built Swede 









U.S. Prohibition. Bronfman’s deals with 
bootleggers’ agents in Canada were le- 
gal, and he had no doubts where most 
of his whisky was headed. He later 
said: “I never went on the other side 
of the border to count the empty Sea- 
grams botties.” 

As Seagrams developed, Bronfman 
bought effective control of its stock 
from seven brothers and sisters, placing 
much of it in trust funds to ensure that 
the bulk of his wealth would go to his 
widow and children and that his two 
sons would eventually inherit the man- 
tle of power. Bronfman instructed Sons 
Edgar and Charles in every step of the 
business, beginning with his own ritual 





SAMUEL BRONFMAN 
Little left to chance. 


of “looking at the whisky” as it was dis- 
tilled. In 1957 Edgar was named pres- 
ident of the Seagrams U.S. operation, 
which accounts for 81% of the parent 
corporation’s revenues, and Charles took 
over the Canadian operation. The se- 
nior Bronfman went into the office al- 
most daily and retained veto power over 
major decisions until the end, although 
he devoted more and more time to char- 
itable projects. 

This week, as his father had decided 
long ago, Edgar Bronfman will succeed 
him as president of the overall Sea- 
grams corporate interests; Charles will 
become executive vice president. Though 
U.S. liquor sales were flat during the re- 
cent recession, Seagrams profits have 
steadily increased, to $59 million in fis- 
cal 1970, as the result of new acqui- 
sitions and busy expansion overseas. 
Seagram's 7 Crown is the biggest-sell- 
ing brand in the world. The company 
is also aging the largest inventory of 
the industry’s newest product, “light 
whisky,” which will go on sale next sum- 
mer. Says Edgar Bronfman: “I’m 42, 
and my brother is 40, and my father cer- 
tainly had ample time to train us.” 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Candy Mossler, 51, the soft- 
spoken, blonde Georgia belle who, after 
her sensational 1966 trial on a charge 
of murdering her 69-year-old millionaire 
husband Jacques Mossler, was acquitted 
along with Nephew Melvin Lane Pow- 
ers; and Barnett Garrison, 32, an elec- 
trical contractor; she for the third, he 
for the second time; in Houston. 





Married. Arthur Schlesinger Jr., 53. 
Pulitzer-prizewinning historian (in 1946 
for The Age of Jackson and in 1966 
for A Thousand Days: John F. Ken- 
nedy in the White House), intellectual 
fixture of the New Frontier and now a 
Professor at the City University of New 
York; and Alexandra Emmet Allan, 35, 
daughter of the late Lily Cushing, not- 
ed painter; both for the second time; 
in Manhattan. 


Died. Pedro Rodriguez, 31, onetime 
“boy wonder” of international auto rac- 
ing; of injuries sustained when his Fer- 
rari crashed during a European Inter- 
series race; in Nuremberg, West Ger- 
many. The sons of a Mexico City mil- 
lionaire, Pedro and his brother Ricardo 
were regulars on the international rac- 
ing circuit while still teen-agers. Ri- 
cardo was killed while practicing for 
the Mexican Grand Prix in 1962, but 
Pedro went on to win at Le Mans in 
1968 and capture first place at Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. for the past two years. 


Died. Prince Franz Joseph Maria La- 
moral, 78, who as Duke of Thurn and 
Taxis was Germany’s wealthiest noble- 
man and the patriarch of one of Eu- 
rope’s oldest families; of a heart at- 
tack; in Regensburg, West Germany. 
The godson of Austrian Emperor Franz 
Josef and titular head of the clan that in- 
troduced the international postal system 
to Europe in the 16th century, the prince 
presided over a billion-dollar financial 
empire that includes Germany’s third 
biggest private bank and vast stretches 
of latifundia in Bavaria, Canada and 
Brazil. One of the last Continental no- 
bles to live in the imperial manner, he 


maintained eight castles staffed by more 


than 350 servants. 


Died. Edgar N. Eisenhower, 82, cor- 
poration lawyer and elder brother (by 
21 months) of the late President; of a 
stroke; in Tacoma, Wash. When Edgar 
publicly chided his brother for proposing 
an oversized budget in 1957, Ike 
shrugged: “Edgar has been criticizing 
me since I was five years old.” The sec- 
ond of the seven Eisenhower brothers, 
“Big Ike,” as Edgar was known, liked 
to recall how he and “Little Ike” would 
fight “for the sheer joy of slugging one 
another” during their boyhood days in 
Abilene, Kans. But when 14-year-old 
Dwight got blood poisoning after skin- 
ning his knee, Edgar physically barred 
the doctor from amputating. 
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A Spanish proverb states, ‘For each man 
a good woman, a spirited horse, a fine 
knife.” While the first two are outside 
our competence, we are certain we can 
help with the third. Our G.P.K. (Gentle- 
man’s Pocket Knife) is only 1/8” thin, but 
contains in its leatherette-sheathed body: 
knife, manicurer, screwdriver/ bottle open- 
er and scissors. All forged of the finest 
steel. And without additional cost we'll 
personalize it with your initials in chrome. 
Once you own the G.P.K. we know you 
won't part with it and will carry it in tac- 
kle box, tweed suit or tux. Order yours 
now, but don't forget, the woman and the 
horse are up to you! 

() Send me my G.P.K. | oncl. $5.95 ($4.95 
plus $1 post. & ins.). Return in 2 weeks if 
not delighted. (Calif. residents add tax.) 
Name 


Address 


Zip 
Initials 
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haverhills 584 Washington St. 
San Francisco 94111 
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HOW TO BECOME 
FINANCIALLY INDEPENDENT” 


Interested in a prestige and profit- 
able business of your own? Write 
for valuable new, 50 page booklet, NEW ROADS 
TO OPPORTUNITY AND WEALTH. FREE! 


ume. INTERNATIONAL, John R. Sauer, President 
P.O. Box 22458, Denver, Colorado 80222. 
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Home of the fabled Pump Room. 


State Street 
Chicago, I! 
(312) 7 
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THE CODE 
OF GOOD 
FUNERAL 
PRACTICE 





50... 
we created the 


Code of Good 
Funeral Practice 


Funeral directors who are members 
of National Selected Morticians 
know their calling imposes upon 
them special responsibilities to 
those they serve and to the public. | 
Among those responsibilities 

is the obligation to provide 
information with which 
knowledgeable decisions can 

be made about funerals and 
funeral directors. 


Commitment to these 
responsibilities, to NSM’s Code 

of Good Funeral Practice, is a 
condition of membership in NSM. 
It is a commitment to the interests 
of each family served. 

It is good reason for having a 
copy of the Code and knowing the 
independent NSM funeral director 
in your community. 


For information, write 
Consumer Information Bureau, Inc. 
Evanston, Ill. 60201 


M 


NATIONAL 
SELECTED 
MORTICIANS 


Independent + International 
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Darts Away 


It was match time at the Chelsea, a 
Chicago pub that draws dart players 
the way Raquel Welch attracts glances, 
and after several hours of steady prac- 
tice, the first competitor toed the line 
and braced to throw. “He was really 
tired from all that practice,” remembers 
Manager Joe Cassidy. “On that first 
throw, his follow-through was beautiful. 
But the dart stuck in his toe.” 

The Fine Olde English Game of Darts 
is not usually so dangerous. The most 
common peril, in fact, is a slow dis- 
integration of precision caused by over- 
drafts of ale or lager, which most dart 
players regard as a pleasantly indis- 
pensable part of the game. This is per- 
fectly in tune with the Fine Olde Eng- 
lish Atmosphere in which the game 
flourishes nowadays as never before in 
the U.S. 

Feathered Flights. “Our growth is 
amazing,” says mustachioed Bob Mc- 
Leod, 36, president of the fledgling Unit- 
ed States Darting Association. “For 
every 100 players we had registered last 
year, we have 200 this year.” The listing 
of darts pubs in On the Wire, USDA’s ten- 
times-yearly newsletter, grows with every 
issue. McLeod has enlisted 4,300 enthu- 
siasts under the USDA banner so far and 
estimates the total U.S. dartist popula- 
tion at about 3.2 million. 

Sales of dart equipment are rising 
apace, spurred by the increased interest 
in sophisticated English weaponry now 
available in the U.S. through firms like 
McLeod's Darts Unlimited and Sam Hill 
English Darts in San Francisco. The 
darts themselves come in an enormous 
variety of sizes and shapes, from simple 
wooden affairs to the Ambassador mod- 
el, which boasts a gold-plated barrel and 
genuine feathers called flights. Aficiona- 
dos would not be caught dead without 
their own favorite brand of dart. The 


McLEOD & DARTS DISPLAY 


standard board, favored by USDA and a 
fixture in most English pubs, is made of 
tightly packed sisal fiber and marked off 
in 20 pieshaped sections with a score val- 
ue of from 1 to 20, and inner and outer 
bull’s-eyes worth 50 and 25 points re- 
spectively.* Some pubs, like Washing- 
ton’s Wakefields, have as many as five 
boards permanently set up. 

Three in Bed. The game's heart is 
clearly located in the urban pub, al- 
though the suburbs of most major cit- 
ies boast leagues too. Typical is the 
Jelly Belly Dart Association of Green- 
port, N.Y., which pits about 100 play- 
ers in team matches every Monday night. 

In city pubs like Manhattan's David 
Copperfield and Ken Beyer’s, the dart 
players tend to be under 40, employed 
in advertising and publishmg. Many are 
known by noms de fléchette: Harper Val- 
ley Fats and Butterball Stahler are reg- 
ulars among the Jelly Bellies, while Oiley 
the Pot and Fast Trowel Mazz linger 
at Duffy’s in Manhattan, Even the lin- 
go is special, A “ton” means that a play- 
er has scored five 20s (or 100 points), 
while “top of the shop” is a double 20. 
Three bull’s-eyes in one round is called 
“three in bed.” 

The level of the American game has 
risen spectacularly in the past few years. 
In 1970, British Champ Barry Twomlow 
crossed the Atlantic for a series of 
exhibitions. As expected, Twomlow 
smeared the colonials. When he returned 
this year, however, he was dry-gulched 
by Bob Theide, 27, a Pensauken, N.J., 
metalworker who currently reigns as 
U.S. champion; Theide won eight out 
of twelve games. 


* Though there are many ways to keep score, 
the most widely used is with the game 301 
Each player starts with this total, then sub 
tracts the value of his three-dart rounds. The 
winner must go out on a double (zipping a 
dart into the tiny double outer ring) worth 
the exact number of points remaining. 


MATCH POINT IN MANHATTAN 
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You'd be proud to drive one 
of these, even though it might take 
a bit of training for the big one. 
The fiberglass-reinforced bodies 
come from our Automotive Products 
Division, enhancing the lines and the 
looks of the vehicle they enclose. 

We supply bodies or other 
fiberglass components to 19 different 


car and truck makers. This market is 
expected to show tremendous growth 
in the next few years, so that’s why 
were there. Of course, we're hardly 
strangers to the automotive industry. 
Our axles, brakes, bumpers and 
springs have made us a leading 
supplier for years. 

Perhaps the best way to think 





about us is a blend of technologies 

contributing to one another. 

For instance, fiberglass boats. 

We build America's widest range. 
Want to know more about 

North American Rockwell and our 

automotive products? Write Box 707, 

El Segundo, Calif. 90245. Ask for 

“Automotive 


Oh North American Rockwell 
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BORGES 


Babel Revisited 


EXTRATERRITORIAL by George Steiner. 
210 pages. Atheneum. $7.95. 


Nobody but Critic George Steiner 
could write in all seriousness of “the erot- 
ic relations between speaker and speech.” 
To him, language is fundamentally the 
language of love: man wooing meaning, 
down to the coyest nuance, the most 
maidenly scruple. Like a Kinsey of lin- 
guistics, Steiner submits his report on 
the current state of the word-id in these 
ten brilliant, slightly obsessed essays, suc- 
cessors to his most recent collection, 
Language and Silence (1967), and fore- 
runners to a promised full-scale study 
of multilingualism. 

How goes the affair between man 
and the 3,000 to 4,000 languages he 
has invented? As a lover, as well as a fel- 
low of Churchill College, Cambridge, 
Steiner knows rape when he sees it, 
and he sees it. The Nazis abused Ger- 
man almost to death, he argued in Lan- 
guage and Silence, In Extraterritorial, 
he warns that a more current threat, 
“the drift and boredom of semiliteracy” 
—man’s marriage of convenience to his 
words, threatens to crush the life out 
of all civilized languages. 

Poets Unhoused. The certainties of 
language, like so many other certainties 
today, Steiner suggests, have become a 
privilege of the past. The Tower of 
Babel is once again an appropriate met- 
aphor: “Increasingly, every act of com- 
munication between human beings takes 
on the shape of an act of translation,” 
Our cultural anti-heroes are “poets un- 
housed and wanderers across language,” 
contends Steiner, who is a cosmopolite 
himself, born in Paris of Austrian par- 
ents and educated in the United States 
as well as England. 

A trio of compulsive polyglots, Sam- 
uel Beckett (equally fluent in English and 
French), Vladimir Nabokov (a writer in 
Russian, English, French and possibly 
German) and Jorge Luis Borges (whose 
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first work at seven was an English sum- 
mary of Greek myths) are the men whom 
Steiner judges to be “the three figures of 
probable genius in contemporary fic- 
tion.” Joyce teaching at his Berlitz school 
he takes as the prototypical modern art- 
ist, master of the “lost center,” a practi- 
tioner of the “literature of exile.” 

According to Steiner's precise scenar- 
io, the “language crisis” began between 
1900 and 1925, He even knows where: 
Central Europe. In Vienna, Ludwig Witt- 
genstein, bumping against the limits of 
language, desperately described philoso- 
phy as “speech therapy” and then pro- 
ceeded to prove that it was. In Prague, 
Franz Kafka made art out of what Stein- 
er calls “the resistance of language to 
truth.” In their different ways, Steiner 
suggests, both men were signaling a loss 
of faith—the sudden awareness of a 
credibility gap between meanings and the 
words used to express them. 

The crisis was aggravated by 20th cen- 
tury history. In public life, totalitari- 
anism has corrupted language by its 
tendency, as Steiner puts it, to “un- 
speak the actual past” while conjugating 
its verbs only in the “depersonalized 
present” and “utopian future.” In_ pri- 
vate life, Steiner claims, people have 
come to speak more and say less. He 
cites studies of urban phone calls that in- 
dicate “a drastic diminution and stan- 
dardization of vocabulary and syntax.” 
He observes that “quiet is becoming 
the prerogative of a sheltered elite or 
the cage of the desolate.” 

Semantic Dimension. Like all crisis- 
mongers, Steiner is a bit of a snob 
about his crisis. On the problems of lan- 
guage and their solution he rather melo- 
dramatically makes man’s future cliff- 
hang: “The next dimension of psychol- 
ogy, the step that may at last take us 
beyond a primitive mind/body empir 
icism, could well be semantic.” He even 
crowds his way into the biological rev- 
olution: “It may be that human speech 
is in some way a counterpart to that de- 
coding and translation of the neuro- 








STEINER 


A love affair between man and 4,000 tongues. 


chemical idiom which defines and per- 
petuates our biological existence.” 

Also, like all lovers, he is less dis- 
turbed by those who neglect his be- 
loved than by his rivals in attendance. 
The man who brings out the best, and 
the worst, in Steiner is the most pres- 
tigious specialist in linguistics today, 
Noam Chomsky. Steiner, with romance 
in his heart and the ultimate language 
of poetry on his lips, approaches lin- 
guistics on his knees. Chomsky, full of 
crisp talk about “data handling” and 
“feedback,” confronts language in a 
white smock—the scientist of semantics 
“Is there, in fact, a ‘linguistic science’?” 
Steiner asks, arguing that the new sci- 
entific dogmatism about speech ignores 
the “mystery” of language. 

Chomsky’s linguistics may reduce lan- 
guage to formulas of mathematical prob- 
ability. But Steiner errs in the opposite 
direction, turning language into a mys- 
tique. He expects nothing less than even- 
tual salvation from the word, and that 
expectation warms, even while it slight- 
ly distorts his book. He advises critics 
that they will miss the meaning of mod- 
ern literature if they fail to investigate 
linguistics. But what he himself seems 
to be seeking through language is some- 
thing more—the meaning of life. 

“Words signify man’s refusal to ac- 
cept the world as it is,” the philosopher 
Walter Kaufmann wrote. In this sense 
Steiner is a curious but stimulating blend 
of visionary rationalism who obviously 
shares the dream he attributes to Bor- 
ges: “No living thing or sound but con- 
tains a cipher of all.” 





® Melvin Maddocks 


Long Tall Tale 


ADDIE PRAY by Joe David Brown. 313 
pages. Simon & Schuster. $6.95. 

The heroine of this cheerful thimble- 
rig of a novel is an eleven-year-old or- 
phan whose mother was “the wildest girl 
in Marengo County, Alabama.” More 
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This is not an offer of these securities for sale. The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 


250,000 Shares 


Lawter Chemicals, Inc. 
Common Stock 


(Par Value $1.00 Per Share) 
Price $35.50 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
Srom such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may legally offer these securities in such State. 


Blunt Ellis & Simmons 
Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 





Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


Bache & Co. 


Incorporated 


American Securities Corporation 
Cazenove Incorporated 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


June 17, 1971 


When Astronauts Shepard and Roose returned 
from their historic Apollo-14 flight, they were 
as clean-shaven as when they left 9 days 
earlier. (Mitchell decided to grow a beard!) 
The reason? The Wind-Up Monaco shaver, 
selected by NASA to keep them comfortable 
and clean-shaven on their long journey. 

@ The first secret of the Monaco’s marvelous 
performance lies in its shaving head. Three 
continuously self-sharpening blades revolve 
at such a fast clip that they actually give 
72,000 cutting strokes per minute. And the 
guard is so unbelievably thin (5/100 of a mm— 
about the thickness of a cigarette paper) 

that pressure is unnecessary. Just touch the 
shaver to your face and guide it in circular 
motions for the smoothest shave ever, 

©The second secret is the power plant. The 
palm-shaped body of the Monaco is filled with 
a huge mainspring, made of the same 
Swedish super-steel used in the most expen- 
sive watch movements. Just wind it up and 

the Monaco shaves and shaves. From ear to 


White, Weld & Co. 
Robert Fleming 
Incorporated 


A. G. Becker & Co. 
F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. 


Incorporated 


American UBS Corporation 
Kleinwort, Benson 


Incorporated 


Alex. Brown & Sons 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


Incorporated 


Incorporated 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 
Limited 


the 
shaver 
that wert 


ear, from nose to neck, and main- 
tains full speed to the end—iong 
enough to do the complete job. 
We could go on about the virtues 
of the Monaco, but (as with so 
many things) you have to try it 
to really believe it. e Send for your 
Monaco today in full confidence, 
Put it to the test for two weeks. 
You'll be delighted with the comfort, 
speed and convenience—and the inde- 
pendence it will give you from water, soap, 
batteries, electricity, styptic pencil and all 
other paraphernalia of conventional shaving.e 
If you decide the Monaco isn’t the best shaver 
ever, send it back to us for prompt refund 
If the Monaco served the Apollo-14 astronauts 
$0 well, think what it can do for you under 
much less trying conditions. Once you've 
tried it you'll never let it go. 
Please send me 
[ Monaco Shaver-Standard Model $19.95 
[] Monaco Deluxe-Model-Anatomique $21.95 
Special Trimming Head (optional) $4.95 
My check, plus $1 for post. & ins. is encl. 
(Calif. res. add tax.) Guaranteed 1 year. 


Name 
Address _ 
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practical than Mama, Addie Pray takes 
up traveling with Long Boy Pray, one of 
several men who might be her father, in 
order to help him “do business”—mean- 
ing back-country bunco jobs. 

One of Long Boy’s favorites is to ar- 
rive in a small town, buy up a supply 
of white morocco-bound Bibles and 
check newspaper obituaries for the name 
of a new widow in a good neighborhood. 
Having affixed the lady’s name on the 
Bible cover in gold leaf, he sends Ad- 
die up to her door, The Good Book, of 
course, is a C.O.D. present ordered by 
the deceased. It is rare that the mourn- 
ing widow does not cry “tears big as 
horse turds” while handing over $25. 

It takes Long Boy a while to realize 
just how gifted his precocious partner 
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JOE DAVID BROWN 
Bunco in the back country. 


is. Cool and resourceful, she “smells 
out money like a honey bee smells out 
woodbine.” Eventually he expands their 
operations. “Let’s go ramify a big, fat 
| farmer,” he cries; and playing more on 
human greed than gullibility, he devises 
imaginative new swindles that net thou- 
sands. It takes nerve, but Addie thrives 
on “that crawly, goose-bumpy feeling | 
always got before we did business.” 

Occasionally, Long Boy overreaches. 

| Once, he tried to sell a mean-eyed moun- 
tain bootlegger some of his own booze, 
and had to make it to the state line in 
a mighty hurry. But the Prays’ illicit lit- 
tle empire grows and grows, until they 
join forces with a big-time con artist in 
an elaborate plot to pass Addie off as a 
missing New Orleans heiress. 

An Amiable Bear. None of their 
schemes, however, is any craftier than 
the author's handling of material that is 
a bit light-fingered with both Huckleber- 
ry Finn and True Grit, An amiable bear 

| of a man whose down-home drawl is de- 
ceptively similar to Long Boy's, Joe 
David Brown, 56, is a native of Birming- 
ham and a former writer and correspon- 
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The Nikon Apollo Command Module Camera. 
Matte black finish, oversize controls, special 
wiring and other, similar, minor modifications 
for use in the oxygen atmosphere. Otherwise 
an off-the-shelf Nikon Photomic FTN. 

Nikon. It’s built better because it has to be. 





“ This Nikon camera, equifped wift gmm ff. 2 Nikkor lene. will be bart of Apoll {ixesgecment- S178: Photography of on 
a the Gegenschein phenomeneb—reflectibn-Oflight from the sun by earth Spe in space. Nikon Inc., Garden City, 
a New York 11530. A subsidiary of Ehrenreich P POptical ‘espa Canada Anglophoto Lid., P.Q.) (BIR 








“Let me take you-away. 


to a moonswept Hawaliart« 


beach where we can stands 
at the edge of time and == 


watch the world grow young 


ain. Let me take 
tithe Royal Lahaina” 


RESORT MAUI, HAWAII 


You'll also like our own Tennis Ranch, 
operated by John Gardiner. 36 holes 
of the famous Royal Kaanapali Golf 
Course. Five remarkable restaurants 
Your choice of accommodations, from 
beach cottages to panoramic view 
guest rooms. Great shopping at the 
nearby Whalers Village. And just 
down the track on the authentically 
restored 19th century L. K. & P. Rail- 
road is historic Lahaina, whaling capi 
tal of the Pacific. 

Royal Lahaina Resort: one of eleven 
great Island Holidays hotels on four 
magic islands. You'll like them all. Ask 
your travel agent or write P.O. Box 
8519, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815. 


Island Holidays Resorts 


an f#onfac company 





dent for Time and Lire. Addie Pray is 
his fifth novel and his third to be sold 
to the movies (the others: Kings Go 
Forth and Stars in My Crown). Brown 
has a special feeling for the Depression- 
era South, and the touches of nos- 
talgia that hover like hummingbirds over 
his narrative are most often exactly right 
—like Addie’s partiality to strawberry 
Nehi and Nu Grape or a quick, vivid por- 
trait of a small-time fair. 

Brown also has a special feeling for 
the likes of his protagonist, who for all 
her conning ways is a pint-size frontier 
woman—tough, gritty, fiercely protec- 
tive of her man. “Watching after a 
man is a hard, worrisome thing,” she 
says, after opening Long Boy’s eyes to 
a floozy’s designs on his money. Most 
of the time on their travels, she and 
Long Boy share a room, but their re- 
lationship is almost puritanically free 
of any Nabokovian decadence. Addie’s 
speech, however, is vulgar, pungent 
country talk, which adds greatly to the 
book’s easygoing charm, Looking at 
Long Boy with his floozy, she observes 
that “he got that silly, dazed grin like a 
tom cat being choked to death with 
cream.” Like that extravagant expres- 
sion, the book is a long, tall, oldtime 
tale. But as Addie might put it, in the 
right hands that kind of yarn has a lot 
of prance left. 

® Martha Duffy 


The Geist Goes West 


HOT SPRINGS: THE TRUE ADVENTURES 
OF THE FIRST NEW YORK JEWISH LIT 
ERARY INTELLECTUAL IN THE HUMAN-PO 
TENTIAL MOVEMENT by Stuart Miller. 341 
pages. Viking. $7.95 


The time was the mid-’60s. The re- 
strained ways of the previous decade 
were retreating before creeping side- 
burns and widening ties. Despite a touch 
of residual acne, Stuart Miller saw him- 
self as Stuart the Magnificent. A New 
Yorker, he had buried his middle-class 
Jewish background beneath dashing con- 
sumer goods. His degrees included a 
Ph.D. from Yale. He had acquired a 
vaguely British accent and was, fitting- 
ly, the author of The Picaresque Novel, 
a study of rogues in literature. 

Life promised Miller a glorious, fun- 
filled imitation of picaresque art. He 
had persuaded his bosses at the State 
University of New York to spring him 
for a year at the Esalen Institute. The 
university was searching for new routes 
to learning, and as a 29-year-old bach- 
elor, Miller would be its one-man Lewis 
and Clark Expedition to the encounter- 
group center in Big Sur, Calif. 

Objective: Girls. He arrived at Esa- 
len in a silver Corvette. In the trunk, 
as Miller tells it, were “a properly scuffed 
Florentine leather suitcase, a gray-green 
but charmingly ineffective Olivetti, and 
a Cardin-imitation blue blazer bought 
at Barney's.” Miller was to participate 
in Esalen’s curriculum as a member of 
one of its residential programs. But his 
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LOVE STORY 
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Just look at this great selection of recorded enter- 
tainment— available in your choice of 8-Track 
Cartridges OR Tape Cassettes OR Reel-to-Reel 
Tapes! So no matter which type of stereo play- 


back equipment you now have—you can take 
advantage of this introductory offer. 


To receive your 5 stereo tapes for only $1.00, just 
fill in and mail the coupon. Indicate which type 
of recorded music you preter .. . cartridges, cas- 
settes or reel tapes . . . and your five selections 
will be sent upon enrollment. Also be sure to in- 
dicate the field of music in which you are mainly 
interested — in order to help us serve you better. 


As a member you will receive, every four weeks, 
an informative music magazine —describing the 
regular selection for the month, and scores upon 
scores of alternate selections from every field of 
music; from many different labels. 


How to order. If you do not want any selection 
in any month — merely return the special card by 
the date specified. If you want only the regular 
selection, do nothing — it will be shipped to you 
automatically. Or use the card to order any of the 
alternate selections offered. And from time to 
time, we will offer some special selections, which 
fou may reject by returning the special dated 
orm always provided — or accept by simply doing 
nothing — the choice is always up to you! 

Your own charge account will be opened upon 
enroliment . . . you pay for your selections only 
after you have received them. They will be mailed 
and billed to you at our regular prices: cartridges 
and cassettes, $6.98; reel-to-reel tapes $7.98... 
plus @ mailing and handling charge. (Occasional 
special selections may be somewhat higher.) 
Fantastic bonus plan. Your only obligation is to 
buy six selections (at the regular Club prices) 
during the coming year. After doing so, you may 
cancel membership at any time. If you decide to 
continue, you will be eligible for our generous 
bonus plan — which can save you at least 33% on 
all your future purchases! Act now! 


Columbia Tape Club 
a service of 


aa feunee 


Terre Haute. indiana 47808 


Any 9 stereo tapes 


for 
only 


if you join now and agree to buy as few as 
six selections during the coming year 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


plus mailing 
and handling 


]X0 


8-TRACK CARTRIDGES 





TAPES 


SEND NO MONEY—JUST MAIL COUPON 


Columbia Tape Club, Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 


Please accept my membership, I am interested in 
this type of recorded entertainment: (cheek one only) 


[-] 8-Track Cartridges (54-W) 161 
[| Tape Cassettes (AM-X) 
) Reel-to-Reel Tapes (BW-Y) 


Send me these five selections, for which I will be 
led only $1.00, plus mailing and handling 






bu 
Write in numbers 
of 5 selections 






T agree to buy six selections during the coming year, 
and may cancel membership any time thereafter. If I 
continue, I will be eligible for your bonus plan. All 
selections will be described in advance in the Club 
magazine, sent every four weeks. If I do not want 
any selection, I'll return the selection card by the 
date specified-or use the card to order any other se- 
lection. If I want only the regular selection, I need 
do nothing—it will be sent automatically. From time 
to time, I'll be offered special selections which I may 
accept or reject by using the dated form 


MY MAIN MUSICAL INTEREST IS (check one box only) 


i OC Easy Listening © Young Sounds C Country 
! C) Mr. 

| Mrs. 

OD Miss sieves eeneene see oesnesesvecenerce 
I! (Please Print) First Name Initial Last Name 
: Abd1088. ooo cccevecescvecssscccccccceccccsscousecoss . 
iy nccdccccndnccccsacscscccescdccesccecsccessonccce . 
| State. .cccovccccccccccccccsecece Tip Code... ...--.08 . 





| Do you heve a telephone? (Check one) [] Yes [] Ne 
APO, FPO addressees: write for special offer 


CANADIANS: mail coupon to USA address, Enrollment 
plan may differ. Prices are slightly higher, Serviced 


As/F7t ite Canada, 














Nytol actually starts dissolving 
in just 21 seconds. Laboratory tests 
have proven it. Nytol’s formula 
is different from other tablets. 
Taken as directed, Nytol is safe. 
Fast-acting. Nytol dissolves fast so 
it can go to work on your 
sleep problems fast. 


Get a good night's sleep and wake 
up refreshed. Take Nytol® 
Tablets or capsules. 


Does the 
sleeping tablet 
you’re now taking 
_Start to work 
in 21 seconds? 





first objective was girls. Martha, Cath- 
erine, Sandra, Lorraine—all proved co- 
operative. What Miller did not count 
on was that his sex life would become 
data for encounter sessions. Catherine 
told Martha that she did not enjoy 
going to bed with him, Martha con- 
curred, noting that Miller was rather 
cold. “I was sort of expecting that,” 
said Catherine. Turning to Miller, she 
added, “After all your talk, you didn’t 
seem to know that much.” In addition, 
no one seemed overly impressed by his 
car, his haberdashery or his pretensions 
as the flamekeeper of Western culture. 

Miller fought back with his persuasive 
critical intelligence. He mocked the jar- 
gon of the human-potential movement. 
He described Esalen as a typically vulgar 
California contradiction—"“the pursuit 
of the spirit without adequate tradi- 
tions.” But the confrontation had mortal- 
ly wounded Miller's vanity. Far from 
home ground, he had no one to buttress 
his top-heavy personality. “Who would 
tell me I was good?” he whimpered when 
an Eastern colleague failed to respond 
sympathetically to his complaining let- 
ters. By this time his ego began to resem- 
ble a shriveled eggplant. Waves of anx- 
iety paralyzed his will. 

Even as an Esalen dropout back in 
New York, Miller could find no solace 
or direction. Eventually he forced him- 
self to write down a few simple reso- 
lutions. Among them: try to smile at 
others; be nice to your mother and fa- 
ther: treat women as people. 

Unofficial Conversion. Miller also de- 
cided to return to Esalen, where the res- 
idents had taken over the maintenance 
and service chores to offset the center's 
financial deficit. He pitched in as a com- 
bination waiter, bartender and supply 
sergeant with the exalted title of “wine 
steward.” Team spirit worked miracles. 
So did the New Testament, which he 
began to read regularly, eventually un- 
dergoing an intense—though unofficial 
—conversion to Christianity. 

Enough of the old Miller was. still 
alive, however, for him to reject a mo- 
nastic existence and declare for life, a 
risk that had to be played out some- 
where between Stuart the rogue and 
Stuart the saint. And that is precisely 
the equivocal condition of Hor Springs 
itself. Miller's finely paced narrative of 
ego death and transfiguration freely mix- 
es elements and intentions. Ironic self- 
awareness vies with variations on the 
old-fashioned confessional and conver- 
sion tale. Frank disclosures are offset 
by pretentious allusions to existential 
phenomenology that could have come 
straight out of Sartre’s Nausea, But the 
most worldly aspect of Hor Springs is as 
a testimony of a man remade; it also 
functions as a superior form of public re- 
lations. Stuart Miller, former literary in- 
tellectual and wine steward, is currently 





an Esalen vice president in charge of pro- | 


gram development. He is also the editor 
of the Esalen Publishing Program, of 
which Hot Springs is a product. 

® R.Z. Sheppard 





Wet 
SU\\ous? 


In our most compulsive 
desire to make new 
friends we had decided 
to give away a whole 
truckload of MACK THE 
KNIFE ... master- 
piece of Vulcan's art. 
At home in kitchen, 
glove compartment or 
on acamping trip, 
self-appointed experts 
have nominated versa- 
tile MACK "Knife Of 
The Year." But, alas, 
our generous impulse 
was thwarted by one of 
our superstitious super- 
numeraries who officiously 
insisted that giving 
away a knife is very bad 
luck and in order not to 
kill an incipient friend- 
ship (and to ward off 
the “evil eye’) we should 
assess a token charge! 
Reluctantly giving in to 
this troglodyte we agreed 
to charge $1 for “MACK,” 
(although he lists for 
$4.95 in our catalog). 
AND—that isn't all. For 
that same $1 we'll also 
send you our COLOR-FULL 
CATALOG (which many call 
“America’s Most Exciting 
Wish Book") AND—A $2 
GIFT CERTIFICATE (good 
for your first purchase). 
If you think this is an 
unusual offer you're 
right. Better take advan- 
tage of it before our 
accountant returns from 
vacation and reads us 
the Riot Act! 


() Yes, | simply can’t 
resist your amazing offer. 
Here is my $1 Dill. (No 
checks please, they drive 
our bankers mad!) Rush me 
“MACK", MULTI-PURPOSE 
KNIFE (slicer, serrated 
slicer, beer can opener and 
from-the-jar pickle snatch- 
er,) COLOR-FULL CATALOG 
AND $2 GIFT CERTIFICATE. 
(Please, only one per 
customer. Allow 4 weeks 
for delivery.) 


Name 


Address 


Zip 


haverhills 


Dept.**Mack"’, 582 Washington 
San Francisco, Ca. 94111 
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“My perfect gin and tonic? 

Mix it the way you always do, 

but use ice cubes made of tonic water. 
And the perfect martini gin, 
Seagram’s Extra Dry.” gS. 


Je 
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Seagram Distillers Company, New York City. 90 Proof. Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled from American Grain. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined That | 
Cigarette Smoking 's Dangerous to Your Health | 





